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How Do You Market Your Honey? 


By Elmer Carroll 
Michigan 





HAT an interesting game this %y studying advertising and working I have found that the most popular 
honey business is. It presents on a newspaper. People do read the packs are the five-pound pail, the 






so many different’ angles. There is ads and much can be gained by study- short pint, and the eight-ounce jar 
the work of producing a crop, the’ ing the ads in any paper or magazine. with little call for the latter. 
manner of packing and the business While I had not intended to enter We stress quality and cleanliness. 


of selling. There are so many differ- the honey production until I had ac- To impress the trade, we advertised 
ent ways of doing each that make it cumulated a small capital, the de- our product as Carroll’s Pure Honey. 
all the more interesting and also con- pression, and an acute attack of This year it is Carroll’s Honey. We 
fusing. arthritis, rushed things along with found that the word “pure” often 

For several years I was employed the result that last year I bought a_ raised the questions, “Is your honey 
by a large commercial beekeeper, few colonies of bees and set out to purer than others?” or “Isn’t all hon- 















whose system of production was first- market honey in what was probably ey pure?” So in fairness to other 
rate, whose ideas on packing were the worst year for such an undertak- packers, we dropped “pure” from our 
satisfactory, but there were weak-_ ing. label and advertising, but not from 
nesses in marketing that were obvious Too often I have seen beekeepers the honey. 

to anyone in my position. who had enjoyed a good reliable home I approach the buyer, ask him how 


I had planned, like most helpers, trade, reach out for larger fields and his stock of honey is. My, they hand 
to some day be in business for myself. Neglect the best market, that home back an earful! “No, sorry, but hon- 
But is was evident that I was going trade and it is hard to regain once ey doesn’t move. Got a lot of old dark 





to have to study this marketing alone. you neglect it. candied stuff I’ve had for three 
So I obtained work during the win- So my idea was to supply only such years.” 

ter in the grocery department of a_ territory as | could handle twelve Don’t go away. Stay with him. 

large store where I could observe months of the year, year after year. Listen, be courteous, drive home your 


customer reaction to special sales, My home town has a population of points. I cover seven stores in three 
and particularly to individual clerks. only six hundred, with no year-’round villages, but I make them in routine 
We were taught to avoid high pres- industries, yet last year, while others once a month. I pack only my best 
sure salesmanship, but also not to be were shaking their heads, I sold over honey, so I produce a small jar from 








clams. one ton of honey in this village, in my pocket and ask the storekeeper if 

After a customer had ordered the pints and five pound pails. he has ever seen better honey than 
things in mind, the clerk did not rat- Of course I was pleased but this that. Then I explain that I do not 
tle off rapidly a list of items, but year found me puzzled. With alimit- want him to take more than he thinks 


stressed a few articles individually, ed capital I could not purchase need- he can handle each month, as I will 
giving the price and_ suggestions. ed increase, and having to have all be around again in thirty days. And 









These articles were changed each the honey obtainable, I could not in- if at any time a label gets dirty or 
week, depending on the specials. For crease from present stock. You will scuffed, or the honey granulates, I 

instance, if we had just received a ask why I did not buy outside. I did, will replace it at once. 
fresh consignment of honey, we were _ both last year and this, solely to hold This monthly checkup is just as 
told to mention it in this way: my trade. There is not enough mar- advantageous to me as it is to the 
“Just received a fresh stock of —’s gin, however, between the wholesale merchant. I don’t want my honey 
honey, five pound pails are 79c. price and the retail price of honey. looking bad on his shelf any more 
Pretty nice on pancakes these cold I do not sell retail. All sales are than he does and this idea of a month- 
mornings.”’ made to stores, and it would be un- ly checkup goes over big. In these 






What a wealth of advertising in fair to sell from house to house, and smaller stores, I sell in cases of a 
that suggestion. It goes hand in hand then dispose of the balance to the dozen pints or six 5-pound pails. 


SIDI ESE 







with out-in-front display. Grocery stores afterwards. Many do that I also agree to take back at any 
‘ clerks, whom I had supposed were’ very thing. time any honey that has not sold but 
~ men afraid of hard work, hard boiled, The label does not have to be elab- I do not sell on consignment. I have 


trying to sell you items you did not orate. Too many labels are overdone. too much faith in the honey sale for 
want, proved to be just the opposite Get the ideas what you wish to ex- that and the merchants must have too 
and quite human. press on the label into as few words or he isn’t going to push it. 

I got another slant on marketing as possible. As to the matter of price. You 
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have to assure the grocer of 
decent margin of say ten cents on 
50-cent pail and five cents on 
twenty-five cent pint. 

Of course I am not getting what I 
should for honey. After honey hits 
the demoralizing price it did last 
year, it is quite another thing to bring 
it back into the bracket where it be- 
longs. 

For instance, let us consider one 
store to which I sold this summer. 
The merchant had honey on _ his 
shelves that he was trying to retail 
at 55 cents but people refused to buy 
it when city newspapers had specials 
at 32 cents. Last year and this, I 
sold to the same store at 40 cents per 
pail, retail 50 cents, with sales tax 
added. 

Some weeks ago I was in the store 
checking up and the merchant order- 
ed a case of pails, but he called me 
to the back of the store. “I want to 
show you something,” and he pointed 
to a pyramid of pailed honey on his 
dairy counter put up by another pack- 
er. 

I believe my face got red, at least 
it felt that way. A price tag stared 
me in the eye, 43 cents. ‘‘Here,” he 
said, “Is some pretty nice stuff that 
I got for 35 cents,” and proceeded to 
pry off the cover. When I looked at 
the contents, I felt better. At least 
half an inch of scum was on the hon- 
ey and dipping down in we found 
specks of—I don’t know what, any- 
way it wasn’t wax. 

Then his face got red and he 
stuttered something about having to 
have this cheaper honey for his poor- 
er class of trade. Two weeks later 
he stopped me on the street and 
ordered more honey, claiming that 
two of my pails sold to every one of 
the other. Then I felt better. An 
attempt will be made next season to 
raise the price a little. If you don’t 
raise it at the beginning of the sea- 
son, it is hard to raise it later. 

As to advertising, I have no trouble 
getting clerks to mention honey and 
to give it out-in-front display. <A 
Kellogg honey folder and a request 
-ard for recipes from the American 
Honey Institute goes with every pail. 
Every dollar spent with the Institute 
is returned many times in advertis- 
ing value. To boost things along, 
once a month we print a honey recipe 
in the local paper. The bill is paid 
with honey. We did not know what 
reaction the newspaper ads were hav- 
ing until people stopped us on the 
street and asked when we were going 
to print another recipe—‘the one- 
crust apple pie and the pop-corn balls 
were so good.” 

We really enjoy selling honey be- 
cause we believe in it. If there were 
only enough difference between the 
wholesale and the jobbing price of 
honey, we would buy and sell, and 
leave production to other producers, 
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for we take pride in putting honey on 
a dignified sales basis. 

Only yesterday a party told me of 
buying a gallon of honey to help a 
friend that was on the welfare, who 
in turn had purchased five gallons 
from a man selling to the road gang 
for $2.50... My party had paid 75 
cents for the gallon, had tried to eat 
it and found it so strong that he gave 
half of it away, (the brute). 

They figured they could bake with 
the rest of it. Made a cake and 
couldn’t eat that, so gave the balance 
away. The man has never been near a 
bee yard but he got stung just the 
same, 

Along with everything else, price 
cutting isn’t going to help, neither 
are too high prices, but quality and 
service are. 





Brood Poisoning of Bees 


I was much interested in the short 
editorial published in the November 
issue of the American Bee Journal 
regarding brood poisoning of bees. 
I am inclined to believe, however, 
that the disorder reported by Doctor 
Brown, of Georgia, is different from 
the brood poisoning studied by Foster 
and myself in Florida. Doctor Brown 
states that young adult bees are ef- 
fected and gives as symptoms, much 
distended abdomens, and loss of mus- 
cular power, but says nothing regard- 
ing death of larvae. Doctor Brown 
also infers that the trouble is more 
or less limited to Italian bees. The 
symptoms which Foster and I observ- 
ed in Florida appeared to us entirely 
different from the symptoms thought 
to be caused by pollen or honey from 
Gelsemium sempervirens (yellow jes- 
samine). In the Florida disorder 
only the brood was poisoned and this 
was so conspicuous that it could 
scarcely be overlooked. The losses 
among black and hybrid bees were 
fully as great as among Italians. Oc- 
casionally in affected colonies emerg- 
ing bees lacked normal instincts ap- 
parently as a result of poisoning dur- 
ing the larval period. Only rarely 
were such observed and then 
only in very small numbers. They 
had previously been completely over- 
looked. In no case were their ab- 
domens distended. Assuming that 
Doctor Brown’s observations were ac- 
curate it is scarcely possible to recon- 
cile such basic differences as the 
poisoning of only young adult bees in 
one case and poisoning of only larvae 
in the other. 

Our brief observations to deter- 
mine the source of the poisonous hon- 
ey seemed to indicate that it did not 
come from yellow jessamine. The 
trouble was well advanced before we 
observed the first yellow jessamine 
in bloom while among the pine for- 
ests of Florida where we found the 
most poisoned brood we failed to find 


bees 


this vine. In southern Georgia where 
yellow jessamine was common there 
was little or no poisoned brood and 
in fact, affected colonies recovered 
promptly when moved from Florida 
to localities in Georgia where yellow 
jessamine is more abundant. 

It appears that plant poisoning of 
both bees and brood may be of great- 
er importance than is generally sup- 
posed. Vansell has recently reported 
serious poisoning of field bees while 
working western false-hellebore and 
indications are that the condition 
commonly known as “purple brood’’ 
in the South is caused by a poisonous 
substance gathered from plants. 

—C. E. Burnside. 


The Irish ay ae 


With the October number of the 
thirty-third volume the Irish Bee 
Journal comes to an end. With the 
death of its editor and founder, the 
publication dies also. Since 1901 the 
Irish Bee Journal has been a welcome 
visitor to the homes of its many read- 
ers who were not by any means con- 
fined to Ireland. Rev. Digges was a 
minister and died during the service 
at his church. In like manner passed 
the immortal Langstroth, inventor of 
the frame hive. 

Rev. Digges had been rector of 
the church, where he died, for a period 
of fifty years and in beekeeping found 
a pleasant outlet for his enthusiasm. 
Besides the magazine which he edited, 
Digges wrote a book which passed 
through several editions. For long 
it was known as Irish Bee Guide, but 
later editions were sold under the 
title “‘Practical Bee Guide.” 

Serving a church in a country dis- 
trict it was natural that the rector 
should become interested in country 
affairs and what better than beekeep- 
ing? 

The October issue of Irish Bee 
Journal is largely devoted to the life 
work of its editor, and to the express- 
ions of sympathy and loss on the 
part of his friends. 


Cooperative Foulbrood 
Control 


By Ivan Whiting 
Illinois 


In the June Journal was an editor- 
ial entitled “Inspection Problems” 
dealing with the probable restricted 
inspection and closed with this sen- 
tence “Cooperative effort on the part 
of beekeepers may be necessary.” 

In Winnebago County, Illinois, is 
an example of such cooperative ef- 
fort. Its chronology is as follows: 
About December 1, 1932, fifteen 
clean colonies were moved into Har- 
lem Township. In May, nine more 
inspected colonies were added to 
them. Foulbrood was known to be 
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around and an effort was made to 
get an early inspection of the neigh- 
borhood but no deputy inspectors 
could be sent. On June 20th a one 
day’s inspection was made of some of 
the worst infected apiaries. On July 
lst all deputy apiary inspectors in 
Illinois were discharged. On July 4th 
eleven colonies of the bees mentioned 
were found to have one to a dozen 
cells each of foulbrood. After some 
correspondence in the inspection de- 
partment, it was evident that the only 
immediate relief was through co- 
operative action among the beekeep- 
ers, 

A constitution for a local organi- 
zation was written, the prospective 
signers voluntarily agreed to have 
their bees inspected to get rid of 
foulbrood and to get all colonies on 
movable combs. The area embraced 
about one township. All the beekeep- 
ers to be found in the area (29) sign- 
ed the constitution or agreed to the 
inspection. A member beekeeper in- 
spected the bees without pay and here 
is the first tabulation: total colonies 
177, foulbrood colonies 33, immov- 
able frame colonies 23. Previously 
51 American foulbrood colonies had 
died, been killed or treated. 

Thus the Beekeepers’ Alliance was 
organized and is functioning. ‘‘Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way,” and this 
area is going to be made “safe for 
bees.” 





Salt for Honey Gathering 


An old German neighbor of ours 
asked about our methods of honey 
production which we explained to 
him. ‘Don’t you salt your bees?” 
he asked. He then told us that in 
his younger days he, too, kept bees. 
He said that he always placed a ring 
of salt around the hive at a distance 
of about six inches. “And then,” he 
said, “how those bees would gather 
honey.” 

Did you ever hear of the like? Did 
any of your readers? 

Illinois. 

[No, we never heard of salt for 
bees. We don’t believe there is any- 
thing to it.—Editor.] 


“The Glass Packer” 
Furnished November Cover 


The November cover showing the 
new fancy jar for honey was furnish- 
ed by the courtesy of “The Glass 
Packer” a periodical devoted to the 
interest of those who pack products 
in glass. It was used as a cover of 
an issue of that magazine and at- 
tracted our attention. The Glass 
Packer carries frequent articles on 
packing honey in glass and the dis- 
tribution of honey in glass. 
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THE HUMAN PUZZLE\ 
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Who Is He ? 





Who is he? This will be our last 
“Puzzle.”” (Something new in Jan- 
uary.) 

So get out the old lead pencil and 
a card and guess who this beekeeper 
is. The last time we said too much 
by way of hints so we’ll leave it en- 
tirely to you this time. 

Just three books now for the first 
three correct guesses. Hurry your 
postcard. (Last month we even got 
a telegram.) 


The November ‘“Puzzle.”’ 


The biggest one yet. Fifty-eight 
guesses. Last month it was indicated 
that the puzzle would be continued 
until the guessers give up or the puz- 
zles give out but it is a privilege of 
the editorial autocrat to change his 
mind as often as he likes. So we 
have changed ours and will end the 
puzzle with this December number 
and the above guess. Do your best! 

The bespectacle man was Dr. Lloyd 
R. Watson, Alfred, New York, orig- 
inator of the Watson method of con- 
trolled mating of queen bees (we 
have a book by him “Controlled Mat- 
ing of Queen Bees”? should you want 
to read this interesting subject). He 
was formerly in charge of extension 
work in Beekeeping in Connecticut 
in the position now occupied by Prof. 
Crandall. From there he was trans- 
ferred to the Bee Culture Office in 
Washington and then to Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, New York, where he 
is now Director of Scientific Research. 

The first three to guess correctly 
the identity of Dr. Watson were— 
Everett McNay, Manhattan, Kansas; 
Julius Vittel, Medina, Ohio; and W. 
H. Force, Champaign, Illinois, 

Guesses were received from Ohio, 
Washington State, Nova Scotia, South 
Carolina, Montana, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kansas, Missouri, New York, Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Dakota, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Manitoba. Altogether 
twenty-one states and provinces, the 
largest total of any of the puzzles so 


far and they were not all correct. 
It seems as though readers had more 
courage than with any other number. 
Dr, Watson was mistaken for Dr. E. 
F. Phillips, Jas. I. Hambleton, E. R. 
Root, Morley Pettit, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard. And yet of the fifty-eight 
guesses, there were only six incorrect 
guesses, the rest of them all identified 
Dr. Watson correctly so he certainly 
enjoys a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances. Congratulations, Dr. 
Watson! 
An Old Book 

We have received a very inter- 
esting old book from Axel Holst, of 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, to be 
forwarded to the Miller Memorial 
Library. It is in the Danish language 
and was printed in Copenhagen in 
1777. It is a large volume contain- 
ing 800 pages, well printed and sub- 
stantially bound. The title in Eng- 
lish is translated as ‘“‘Extensive Trea- 
tise on Bees, with Apicultural Guide 
useful for Denmark and Norway,” by 
Esaias Fleischer. 

It will be of interest to our readers 
to learn that European beekeepers of 
that day who found bees in trees 
did not cut down the trees but cut 
out the wood in a form of a door 
which gave access to the honey and 
then left the bees in the situation of 
their own choice. 

Evidently the author was well in- 
formed since he mentions the fact 
that a queen can be reared from any 
worker larva which is not too old. 
There are also many interesting 
quotations from leading students of 
bees of that day. 

This rare old book is a valuable 
addition to the literature of beekeep- 
ing and friends of the Miller Library 
are grateful to Mr. Holst for sending 
1t. 


Another Bee Book 


“The Way of a Bee” is the title 
of a new bee book recently issued 
by Henry Holt & Co., publishers of 
New York. It is written by George 
Rendl and translated from the Ger- 
man by Patrick Kirwin. The price 
is $2. 

The author is the son of an Aus- 
trian beekeeper and from boyhood 
has worked with the bees. It is 
evident from reading the chapters 
that the author has become familiar 
with the insects he describes. 

“The Way of a Bee” is a well 
written story of the life of the busy 
little insects. He tells the tale of 
the winter cluster and its menace 
from the cold, of the swarm and the 
starting of a new colony. All the 
vicissitudes of life as experienced 
by the honeybee colony are described 
in a pleasing and sympathetic man- 
ner. 
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Those Radio Programs 


Beekeepers owe much to the radio as used by the 
agricultural colleges of the Middle West. Recently men- 
tion was made of such programs from the Nebraska Col- 
lege. During recent months the Homemaker’s Hour from 
WOI, Iowa State College at Ames, has featured honey 
frequently. The Home Economics Department has offer- 
ed many recipes and has offered prizes for the best ones 
to be sent in by listeners using honey. 

Mrs. Ness, who is in charge of the Homemaker’s broad- 
cast, receives a heavy volume of mail and sends out an 
average of more than ten thousand pieces of printed mat- 
ter each month in answer to the inquiries coming to her. 
During honey week such recipes were going out by thou- 
sands. The radio offers the most efficient and economical 
means of college extension work. 


Girls’ Club Work 


The boys’ and girls’ clubs during recent years have 
shown better results than any other branch of agricul- 
tural educational work. We would call attention to the 
article on page 472 which shows that the American Honey 
Institute is cooperating with the club projects wherever 
possible. 

The girls of today are the housewives of tomorrow and 
the things which hold their interest now are likely never 
to be forgotten. 


Stingless Bees 


Some years ago a story appeared in the newspapers 
to the effect that a well know beekeeper had developed 
a stingless bee. The story was that this result had been 
attained by the mating of Cyprian drones to Italian 
queens. In view of the fact that it is usually supposed 
that the temper is inherited from the male parent such 
a cross would be likely to produce anything but a sting- 
less bee. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that Doctor 
Rau of Missouri has recently published a book dealing 
with the stingless bees of Panama and with the wasps of 
that region as well. In October we published an ex- 
tensive review of this book since we expect that many 
of our readers will find it of interest. It is a bit dis- 
appointing to learn that stingless bees are not cleanly 
in their habits and their honey is not attractive for this 
reason. It is also disappointing to learn that the insects 
are so annoying with biting and crawling as to be more 
disagreeable to handle than the honeybees. 





Minerals in Honey 


Dr. H. A. Schuette, of the University of Wisconsin, 
delivered a lecture by radio on July 24 which contained 
some very important statements for the beekeeper. He 
stated that among the mineral elements found in honey 
will be found practically all those mineral elements which 
are a part of the human skeleton. He particularly called 
attention to the presence of copper, iron and manganese 
and stated that there is a larger amount of these present 
in dark honey than in the light colored product. Con- 
cerning the importance of these minerals he said: 


“Tron is important from a nutritional standpoint 
because of its relation to the coloring matter of the 
blood, or hemoglobin. This hemoglobin, we build 
out of our food, has a certain power of carrying 
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that all important oxygen to the tissues of our 
bodies. Copper seems to unlock the therapeutic 
powers of iron in restoring the hemoglobin. content 
of the blood of patients afflicted with anemia. . .” 


Modern medicine is making rapid progress in recent 
years. Some diseases which a few years ago were re- 
garded as incurable are-now under the physicians’ con- 
trol. Anemia has been a particularly difficult one with 
which to deal and if honey can be used with profit in the 


= of these patients it should be an easy medicine to 
take. 


There is much encouragement in the results so far 
obtained by men like Doctor Schuette who are investi- 
gating the properties of honey. It is quite probable that 
the demand for our product will be greatly stimulated 
when the facts that they are able to bring to light become 
generally known. 


Better Queens 


Fifty years ago when interest in new races of bees was 
at its height, Silas M. Locke anticipated “‘the coming bee” 
which would be developed by breeding and which should 
include all the desirable qualities of all races. The qual- 
ities to be desired he stated as follows: 


1. Hardiness. 

2. Prolificness. 

3. Gentleness. 

4. Good honey gatherers with ability to protect 
themselves against robbers. 

5. Active and energetic (strong on the wing). 

6. Long tongues. 


No mention is made of disease resistance which has 
since become of such great importance. At that time 
disease was present in a few localities but it was unknown 
to most honey producers from personal contact. 


It is interesting to note that Locke advocated the Holy 
Land bees as foundation stock on which to build the 
qualities desired for an American bee. While there are 
few at present who share his enthusiasm for the Holy 
Land bees, there’ is general agreement that the way to 
secure the desired characters is by breeding from the bees 
we already have rather than by trying to import some- 
thing exactly suited to our needs. The Italian bees com- 
monly used in this country are quite different from the 
strains imported from Italy and it is safe to say that for 
our conditions they are much better than the parent stock. 

Each race which has been brought to this country has 
had its champions who regarded it as superior to all 
others, but Locke was probably right that our ultimate 
success will be through the development of special strains 
by breeding. Such he designated as Apis Americana. 


Higher Prices 


Prices are going up. One only has to go to the store 
to buy a bill of groceries or a pair of overalls to learn 
that fact. The Government Codes and Marketing Agree- 
ments are forcing prices upward and the beekeeper 
should have a care to secure as much for his product as 
he will be compelled to pay for the things that he buys. 

There are plenty of indications of higher prices for 
honey, yet some beekeepers report poor demand. Natu- 
rally the buyers are slow to raise prices and only do so 
when they can no longer buy at the former figures. The 
producers must be prepared to hold out for a fair price 
if he is to get the benefit of the current upward trend. 

Unfortunately there is no established market for honey 
and the man who is a good trader always gets more than 
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the fellow who takes what is offered without protest. The 
time may come when stable markets will insure a uniform 
price for all offerings as is now the case with many agri- 
cultural commodities. Until that day arrives the bee- 
keeper must look out for himself. If we don’t get more 
for this year’s honey crop than for the last one it is our 
own fault. General conditions justify higher prices and 
those who insist are likely to realize accordingly. 


A Mistaken Policy 


The present policy of the government which offers a 
premium on inefficiency is likely to have far reaching 
effects. Much has been written about the loss of morale 
among British workmen as a result of the dole. What 
will be the effect on the American farmer who receives 
a check from his government in return for permitting his 
fields to grow up to weeds instead of giving them the 
usual cultivation? 

We are doing our best to destroy American self suf 
ficiency and independence. Instead of giving the indi 
vidual a chance to work out his own salvation, we hedge 
him about with many restrictions and they pay him a 
bounty for sitting in the sun. To destroy wealth is funda 
mentally wrong. With a large part of the world’s popu 
lation in need of food and clothing there is no excuss 
for plowing up the cotton and killing the pigs. 

If we must reduce our production to meet current 
demands it would be far better for Uncle Sam to expend 
the millions now given as a dole in the purchase of mai 
ginal lands for reforestation. If the government buys the 
land and plants it to trees the tax payer can expect 
some ultimate return for the expense while taking th: 
land permanently out of production. A dole always d« 
feats itself. To pay the land owner for letting it lie idl 
can have but one effect, to increase the difficulty. What 
the farmer needs is relief from excessive taxes and a fai! 
chance to work out his own problem. He does not ask 
for special favors to be paid for at the expense of work 
ing men, teachers and others who are in difficulties then 
selves. The farmer has always proved equal to meeting 
any emergency. For the government to expend hundred 
of millions of dollars which must be paid for by some 
body, for the destruction of the fruit of our soil is likely 
to prove one of the most expensive blunders in the 
nation’s history. Little industries like beekeeping in the 
end must pay the cost since they are not in position to 
share the loot. 


Killing of Wild Bees 


The continuous spraying of fruit trees in the orchard 
districts is apparently having its effect on the population 
of the solitary wild bees. The bees do not live in colonies 
as do the honeybees, but each female stores her cell with 
a ball of pollen moistened with nectar. On this she lays 
her egg and closes the cavity. The young bee feeds from 
the store thus provided and completes its development in 
the dark cavity with no attendant nurse. 

When the pollen provided for the food supply is also 
saturated with an arsenical poison there is small chance 
of maturity of the young bee depending upon it. The 
wild bees have been a very important source of pollen 
distributors in the orchards and because of them many 
an orchardist has secured good crops in the absence of 
honeybees. Now that this population is being decimated 
through poisoning by means of the spray designed to 
control coddling moth, there is increasing need for honey 
bees to insure pollination. Since the honeybees are kill 
ed in the same way the problem becomes increasingly 
acute in some localities. The practice of 


moving the 


honeybees to the orchard during the principal period 
of bloom and removing them before spraying begins 
seems to be the only safe plan at present. Here is a 


problem which must be solved to insure prosperity fo1 
both fruit grower and beekeeper. 


Back to Simple Things 

As a result of the depression through which we ar 
passing many are turning back to a simpler life. Millions 
have left the cities and returned to the country. Many 
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regard the change as 
returning again at 
a2 + + + 
lighted to get 


£z 
! 


look forward to 
the first opportunity. Others are de- 
away from the noise and confusion and 
emain in the open spaces to the end of their 


temporary and 


propose to 
days. 

Doctor C. C. Miller who was a popular leader among 
beekeepers for so many years was of the type who ap- 
preciated release from the pressure of professional life. 
He found a quiet life in the country much more satis- 
factory than the life of a physician with its heavy respon- 
sibilities. At the National Beekeepers’ meeting held in 
Philadelphia in September, 1899, he said: 

“I am a beekeeper and I find time to go fishing. We 
get our pleasure as we go along in our occupation. I am 
enjoying my beekeeping.” 

To the end of his long life he often expressed satis- 
faction in the change which had taken him back to the 
simple life of a beekeeper in the country. Likewise 
today, many, who because of necessity are compelled to 
change their way of life, will find it much to their advan- 
tage in the years to come. W. Z. Hutchinson once said 
that ‘“‘many a man with the hum of bees over his head 
finds happiness deeper and sweeter than ever comes to 
the merchant prince with his cares and his thousands.” 


Bees and Fire Blight 


A very significant report comes to us of some experi- 
ments with bees in California by H. E. Thomas and G. 
H. Vansell. Since the articles by Doctor Rosen were 
published in this magazine and several others, in which 
he suggested that it might be possible that the blight 
organism might winter over in the beehive, there has 
been much interest in such a possibility. 

Thomas and Vansell 


caged several trees at blooming 
time. One tree was kept as a check and no blight appear- 
ed upon it. Two other trees were innoculated with blight 
and in the cages with each of these were placed hives of 
The blight spread from blossom to blossom on 
these two caged trees After the bees were confined in 
riod of five days they were removed to 
trees where no blight was present. In 


bees 


the cages for a pe 


two other caged 


neither case did blight appear. This experiment was 
conducted during two different seasons with the same 
result. This experiment indicates that while bees may 
earry blight germs from flower to flower as accidental 
agents, the hive does not become a reservoir for spread 


of the as Rosen thought might be 


The complete report of the experiment has not yet 
been published but the indications are that much inter- 
est will be aroused in the results of their observations. 
Most of the research workers agree that insects do assist 
in the spread of blight by carrying the germs from flower 
to flower, but that the organism overwinters in the can- 
kers on the branches of the tree itself. 


disease possible. 


Quarantines 


The University of California has recently published a 
volume of 276 dealing with the efficiency and 
economic effects of plant quarantines in California. The 
importance of the subject may be judged when it is 
estimated that there is an annual expenditure of $22,900,- 
000.00 for control of insect pests and plant diseases in 
that state. If it is possible to prevent the introduction 
of new pests by means of quarantine a considerable 
sacrifice is apparently justified. 

The volume above mentioned goes into the whole ques- 
tion of spread of pests and the problems of their con- 
trol. It is pointed out that quarantines are never justi- 
fied except as a means of checking the spread of pests or 
Too often quarantines are established as a 
means of keeping competing products out of local mar- 
kets and such are likely to result disastrously in the end. 

Those states which are agitating a quarantine against 
honey from others to prevent the spread of bee diseases 
will do well to study this report carefully. Brood diseases 


pages 


disease. 


are already very gen rally distributed and control be- 
comes a matter of local efficiency. If an industry is to 
prosper there must be a free movement of its products. 


Honey has too 
strictions. 


many competitors to permit undue re- 
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Bees Packed in Tennessee 





HE picture shows part of my 


apiary packed for winter in Ten- 


nessee. The covers are boards with 
forest leaves four inches thick on 
three sides. I have packed this way 


twelve years with good success, and 
the apiary averaged a hundred pounds 
to the colony this year. 

I wish you a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. I am sure we 
are all looking for a more prosperous 
year ahead. I often think the 
keepers should be happy and 


bee- 
make 


Two Antiques 


By R. B. Manley 
England 

The Compleat Housewife, an an- 
cient British cookery book, published 
in London in the twelfth 
1745 contains two con- 
siderable interest to honey. 
They appear here with their original 
spelling and punctuation. 


“‘To Make Mead”’ 


To thirteen water put 
32 pounds of honey, boil and scum 
it well, then take rosemary, thyme, 
bayleaves and sweet-briar, one hand 
ful all together; boil it an hour, then 
put it into a tub with two or three 
good handfuls of down-ground malt; 
stir it till it is but blood-warm, then 
strain it thro’ a cloth and put it into 


edition in 
re¢ ipes of 


users of 


eallons of 


a tub again; then cut a toast round 
a quartern-loaf, and spread it over 
with good ale-yeast, and put it into 


your tub, and when the liquor is 
quite over with the yeast, put it up 
in your vessel; then take cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, an ounce and a half, ginger 
an ounce sliced; bruise the spice, and 
tie all up in a rag, and hang it in the 
vessel; stop it up close for use. 


“An infallible Cure for the Galloping 
Consumption”’ 


Take half a pound of raisins of the 
sun stoned, a quarter of a pound of 
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the most out of clear pleasure. If 
every beekeeper likes his hobby as I 
do, it is a pleasure even if a honey- 
flow doesn’t come every year. 


And what great fun winter even- 
ings! Get your bee journals down 
off of the desk and look until you 


find something that just fits your own 
notions. I am like the field editor 
here who writes the Postscript. Frank 
will make you love your bees better 
every year. W. J. Dunn, 
Tennessee. 


figs, a quarter of a pound of honey, 
half an ounce of Lucatellus balsam, 


half an ounce of powder of steel, 
half an ounce of flour of elecampane, 
a grated nutmeg, one pound of 
double-refined sugar pounded; shred 
and pound all these together in a 
stone mortar; pour into it a pint of 
salad oil by degrees; eat a bit of it 
four times a day the bigness of a 
nutmeg; every morning drink a glass 
of old Malaga sack, with the yolk of 
a new-laid egg, and as much flour of 
brimstone as will lie upon a sixpence; 
next morning as much flour of ele- 
campane, alternately; and if this will 
not cure you, the Lord have mercy 
upon you. 


Call It Bacillus Larvae 

In regard to a substitute for the 
name Foulbrood I favor the Editor’s 
suggestion that we adopt the name 
“Bacillus larvae” for every day use. 
Such names seem awkward and com- 
plicated only until one becomes 
familiar with them. In the nursery 
business, the use of scientific names 
is a regular practice. No nursery- 
man would think of using any other 
designation for his plants and shrubs. 

We would do well to make a more 
general use of scientific names in 
beekeeping. Such names are speci- 
fic; they have a definite meaning; 
while common names often have 
several meanings so that we have to 
guess at which one is meant, 

W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 


North Dakota’s Contribution to World’s Fair 


PLEATURE_AND 





Leads all states with an aver- 
age of I52ibs. Honey per 
owe. 


ma igh a ey 


A PRIZE WINNING _ / 
HONEY-FED BABY. 


i greg DAKOTA tells the visitors 
to the World’s Fair that she 
produces real honey. You get the 
main points of the exhibit from this 
picture. 

We were disappointed in the pau- 
city of exhibits at the 
Fair. The general exhibit in the Hall 
of Science was poor with the excep- 
tion of the revolving beehive, an ob- 
servation hive with a full colony of 


beekeeping 





bees that turns continuously. The 
have exit outside through a 
covered tunnel. 

Only one other exhibit we noted— 
that of Lake Shore Honey in the 
Foods Building. Although simply a 
product exhibit it took courage and 
money to enter that great hall and 
the industry owes Straub Laboratories 
a vote of thanks. Their honey pack- 
age was shown on last month’s cover. 


bees 
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Schumacher shows what energy and 
initiative will do in the business of 
selling honey. Whenever you hear 
a beekeeper say “I can’t move my 
honey,” remember Schumacher. 





A Business in Domestic 
and Export Honey 


By J. Edwin Tufft 
Colorado 





HANS SCHUMACHER 


Aros knowledge of the de- southern California he did not know habits, got a mental picture of the 


mand in various sections of Eu- a soul. He went into a drug store, honey shelf, made known his errand 

rope and a study of local production ught a lunch and asked presently and if not given a sales chance went 
areas so thorough as to meet that if there were any honey producers no further until the next visit. 
demand have, in three years’ time in in the vicinity. He got the names of By this time, however, he knew 
the face of depression, put Hans H. a few producers and went to see what the merchant did not have. The 
Schumacher, Alhambra, California, them. He stayed with one for two man might have been supplied with 
re  ghlesa as an exporter of Cali- days The re he bought his first five honey in the comb and in cans but 
ornia honey. cases of honey for export. te ee ie ay pee Te 

Young Mr. Schumacher, not yet This plan of visiting beekeepers corn 224 ee 
thirty years of age and only four’ which started then he has continued, ee ge y ie a 
y ans od Amevien, sieskel ba ea aii ieinas a tity die cn ann second visit S humacher went in for 
three years ago with five cases of able he goes to see a heokes per. In business determined to sell the thing 
honey. In 1932 he exported 4,025 this way he has, from the first, ‘e man did not have. He found he 
cases to European countries and sold bought nothing either for export or USUally succeeded and then put on a 
an equal amount as a wholesaler in for wholesale distribution that he has demonstration in the store featuring 
his territory. All of this honey is not seen in the process of production. his merchandise. In several cases he 
packed in his own packing house in One producer on his list lives so far sold more honey in three hours than 
Alhambra. back in the mountains that he appears the merchant had sold in_ three 

England, Mr. Schumacher found n civilization only twice yearly, once months, That fact usually got him 
when living in that country for a few to buy his supplies and once to di in on all lines, 
months, is always in the market but liver his product: yet Mr. Schumache1 In these three years Mr. Schu- 
wants primarily an extra white hon- has spent several days with him. He  macher has extended his line until he 
ey. He learned also that the English has visited all his producers in Mon-_ has a kind and a color for every de- 
are “orange minded.” Putting two tana, in Utah, in Washington, Oregon mand within quality range. He sells 
and two together he saw a market for and Idaho. Eve Sunday he takes a under four labels, two for non-com- 
extra white orange honey in England. trip to visit local beekeepers. He petitive exclusive sales and two for 
The areas that he knew in France’ has now established connections in commercial uses. His two non-com- 
preferred a clover honey because it foreign countri petitive brands are extra white and 
is similar in flavor to their own Miel The first wholesal ales were water white. His two commercial 
des Landes but lighter in color. He made to small high class grocery lines sold under label are white and 
knew he could sell various kinds of stores. On the first visit the young light amber, one in five pound cans 
honey in his own country, Germany. German merely made a study of the and one in jars. All other shades 

When Mr. Schumacher landed in store, studied the merchant’s buying from dark umber to amber are offer- 
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ed under merchants’ or jobbers’ in- 
dividual brands as suits their needs. 

For two years Mr. Schumacher 
maintained a wayside place as a 
means of advertising where talks were 
given to automobile parties and a 
small retail 
Today the only advertising done is 
by means of personal contact. 


The 


business was carried on. 


works sixteen 


goes out on his 


young 
hours a day. He 
selling trip at eight-thirty and gets 
back in the office at three-thirty or 
four o’clock in the afternoon. He 
then pitches in to the detail work 
accumulated on his desk and usually 
hears the clock striking midnight. 
Mr. Schumacher bought 
out the A. L. Boyden Co., 1122 West- 
minster Avenue, Alhambra and con- 
solidated this with his original 
company, the B-Z-B Honey Company. 
He expects during 1933 to pack and 
sell at 
honey. 

“Know the demand, meet the de- 
mand, stick to quality, love the work 
and never watch the clock!” That is 
his motto. 


man 


Recently 
own 


least ten thousand cases of 


Pollen from the Combs 


There is much interest in the article 
by J. W. Powell in October, page 391, 
“Honey and Pollen for Hay Fever.” 
Requests have come from doctors for 
more information. W. F. Haag, of 
Kansas, asks how to get the pollen 


from the combs mixed with the 
honey. In reply to this, Mr. Powell 
writes: 


“Getting the pollen from the 
combs is the most painful part of the 
operation. We have to trim the 
combs down to the pollen, scrape the 
pollen out with aknife, mix it with 
honey, heat until dissolved and then 
strain. This makes quite a mussy 
job. 

“Eight or ten years ago, I think 
[ saw an article on how to get pollen 
out of old combs and, if I remember 
rightly, the were wet, then 
laid out to dry and after becoming 
dry, were put in an extractor and the 
pollen thrown out in that way. How- 
ever, I am not sure of this, and have 
not tried it. I would like to hear 
from others on how to get pollen out 
of combs.”’ 


A Way to Keep Out Mice 


By Robert I. Wilson 
New York 


combs 


Last year I was troubled by mice 
getting in the hives by way of the 
entrance. I had one colony wiped 
out and another nearly destroyed be- 
fore I discovered the cause. I couldn't 
use poison because of the neighbor- 
hood cats, so I used this method. 

I had some pieces of wood about 
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Two Members of the Old School 


This picture of John M. Davis and 


C. P. Dadant, which has not previous- 
ly been published, was taken at the 
time when Mr. Davis visited Hamil- 
ton in August, 1927. At that time 
most of the men still living who had 
been prominent in beekeeping circles 
in the old days were able to meet 
together. Mr. Davis, although about 


four inches wide and about one-half 
inch thick. I sawed these the proper 
lengths so that they would fit down 
tight to the bottom Then I 
cut a piece out about two inches long 
by one-half inch wide, this to be used 
as entrance for the Then I 
drove two each upper 
corner of the board until they came 
through the other side. Then plac- 
ing the boards in the front of the 


board. 


bees. 


nails, one in 


hive I drove the nails into the hive 
body, not quite up to the head of 
the nail, leaving room to pull the 


nails out in the spring. Of course 
these boards came upon the front of 
the hive. The regular entrance re- 
ducers were easily pushed in by the 





eighty years of age, was very active 
and appeared to be in. vigorous 
health. Although he had long been 
well known to beekeepers generally, 
a large number met him personally 
for the first time. 

The recent death of Mr. Davis re- 
moves one more of the pioneers of 
our industry, and leaves but few who 
were active a half century ago. 


mice, leaving the entrance open to 
the elements, and also affording the 
mice a better chance to get at the 
combs. The boards, however, could 
not be moved by the mice and I had 
no further trouble. 

Perhaps some beekeeper has also 
written in this idea, but I haven’t seen 
it published. This method, I think, 
is practical for any beekeeper with a 
few colonies, and if you think it 
worthy of mention, I wish you would 
print it for the benefit of those who 
have been troubled with mice and 
have been unable to use any other 
method of prevention. There is a 
wire method, but I think it impracti- 
cal for winter use. 
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Disposal of California’s Honey Crop, 1932 


Edwin C. 


N 1931 a general analysis of the 

California bee culture industry 
was requested by several groups of 
beekeepers in the State. The Pacific 
States Bee Culture Laboratory, Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
cooperated with the Giannini Foun- 
dation of the University of California 
in making this analysis, which is be- 
ing published in two experiment sta- 
tion bulletins by the University of 
California (3). Oftentimes interest- 
ing and useful by-products of an in- 
vestigation remain unpublished offi- 
cially because of lack of funds or for 
other causes. Among those omitted 
from these two publications are data 
on the disposal of California’s 1932 
honey crop. 

A large number of California hon- 
ey producers were asked to furnish 
information on the agency or agencies 
receiving their 1932 honey crop, 
prices received, months of sale, and 
other information. The following 
designations were made with refer- 
ence to the first channel through 
which the honey flowed after leaving 


the producer: First — Brokers or 
wholesale buyers, Second — Retail 
stores, Third — Roadside _ stands, 


Fourth—Other beekeepers, Fifth 
Peddling from door to door, Sixth 
Mail or express orders, Seventh—Bak- 
ers or confectioners, Eighth—In trade 
for other products, and Ninth—other 
channels. 

Some 134 honey producers in 
every section of California furnished 
the data upon which this article is 
based. The number of colonies oper- 
ated by one producer ranged from 5 
to almost 2,500. The amounts of 
honey sold by the individual producer 
ranged from 250 pounds to over 250,- 
000. Beekeeping was a supplemen- 
tary enterprise with most of those 
reporting — that is, the owner de- 
pended upon other sources of income 
for a living. The authors believe 
that the sample is representative of 
the situation within the State. 

Guesses have been made that a 
large amount of honey passes from 
the producer direct to the consumer. 
However, it was found that by far 

(1) Associate Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, Agricultural Economist in the 
California Experiment Station, and Agricul- 
tural Economist on the Giannini Foundation 
at the University of California. 

(2) Associate Apiculturist, Pacific Coast 
Bee Culture Field Laboratory, Bureau of 
Entomology, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

(3) Voorhies, Edwin C., Frank E. Todd 
and J. K. Galbraith. Honey marketing in 
California. Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 554 
1-31. 1933. 

Voorhies, Edwin C., Frank E. Tood and 
J. K. Galbraith, Economic aspects of the bee 


ndustry. Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. (in 
press). 
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the larger amount (77.1 per cent) 
went direct from the producer to th 
wholesaler (Tabl 1). The next 


largest amount went to retail store 
Roadside 
other beekee pe and 


(9.1 per cent). stands, 
peddling were 


other channels ugh which appre 








Voorhies (1) and Frank E. Todd (2 


keepers 


every effort to increas 


) 
’ 


the California producer to the Cali 


ria consume) 

1931. This might be expected, as it 

known that many California bee- 

confronted with unemploy 
] 


ment and low wholesale prices made 


fT e their incomes 











able amounts of honey flowed. Sw by more direct contacts with con- 
prise might ( expres ed over the summers. 
relatively small mounts going di- The price data (Table 1) are of 
rectly to bake! and confectioners great interest. The authors fully 
Honey ror the bakery and confec- realize that the honeys listed in these 
tionery trade ubted|y also flows returns varied in quality, floral 
from the producer thro igh the whole source, and other characteristics. The 
saler to the baker or contectioner. average price of 4 cents per pound 
The material fable 1 has been’ is probably not far from what was 
partially checke: y a compilation of actually received Erroneous con 
replies to que nnaires returned to clusions may be drawn from the price 
the Federal-State Market News Serv data if they are not considered most 
ice by a large nu er ot beekeepers care fully. The fact that honey ent 
some of whom undoubtedly were in- out on mail order or by expre 
cluded in the auth ’ list of beekeep- brought the producer the highest 
ers, These <¢ i indicate that, of price Is no reason for advocating 
2,206,604 pounds of honey sold by this method of disposal.. It is highly 
producers, 1,4 14 pounds, or 64.9 probable that the produ¢er’s cost pe 
per cent, wer id to wholesalers pound in selling through this channel 
while 342,960 pounds, or 15.5 pe of distribution was high. A common 
cent, went te ttlers. It is highly mistake made by beekeepers is that 
probable that e wholesalers and of comparing the price received from 
bottlers in th lassification corr the wholesaler with that received at 
ponded to bi rr wholesalers and the retail store or at the housewife’ 
other beek« ( il the author doorstep. It is well to remember 
classification. The authors show that that costs are involved in retailing 
80.6 per cent of the honey sold was which are avoided in selling at whol 
purchased | vholesal and othe alk However, where the beekeeper 
beekeepers (many of whom were bot has time which would be otherwi 
tlers), while the Market News Serv unoccupied, indications point to ad- 
ice reporte ! ite hat 80.4 pei ditional return by marketing through 
cent of the total ld Vy produce} channel closer t the ultimate con 
flowed throug ! ana | t sumer, The averays price re eived 
tlers. from bakers and confectionet was 
The Federa ite Vat New the lowest of any of the price re 
Service data wer > compiled fo ceived, partly because ome of this 
1931. Of 2,137,203 pounds reported honey was of low grad 
as sold by pr e) n that year, Some rather definite nformation 
2,021,335 pounds, or 94.6 per cent, wa received regarding the time of 
were purchased y wholesale ol marketing extracted honey by pro 
bottlers. Indications point to a larg- ducers. Reports on comb honey were 
er percentage I ile direct tron tor few for analytical purpose 
TABLE 1.—Quantities of Honey Sold Through Various Channels by 134 California Pro 
ducers, Totai Amounts Received, and Average Prices, 1932 
Q ntity of P lot | t f Ave ‘ 
( 
B * ' 
tet 641 
Road 63 
Othe | 0421 
Peddli 
Bal 
Ir 
pI 644 { 
Mail , 5 
Othe Cr . € 
lo kOe 0 ‘ 
(1) J , ( I 
( ) } ( ' } 
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Honey marketed through wholesale 
channels showed considerable season- 
ality. During the three months be- 
ginning with October, fully 45 per 
cent of the producers marketed hon- 
ey. About 25 per cent marketed 
honey during the quarter beginning 
in July and only 20 per cent during 
the first quarter of the year. The 
low quarter of the year was that be- 
ginning in April, when less than 10 
per cent reported selling honey. Sales 
to retail stores gave evidence of the 
same seasonal trend, the lack of sales 
in the second quarter of the year 
being especially noticeable. A similar 
seasonal marketing situation was 
noticed in connection with the sales 
from roadside stands. Door-to-door 
sales gave evidence of a pronounced 
lull during the quarter beginning in 


April, with the most pronounced ac- 
tivity during the six months starting 
in October. Sales by producers di- 
rect to bakers and confectioners in- 
dicate a similar seasonality of sales. 
Although the 
clusive it does point to a seasonality 
in the sale and consumption of ex- 
trated honey. 

Eighty-one beekeepers’ reported 
that they had produced 41,558 
pounds of wax during the year, of 
which 11,709 pounds had been made 
into comb foundation. 

It is hoped that the securing and 
compiling of information on the pro- 
duction and disposal of the honey 
crop can be continued in the future, 
so that economic plans can be based 
upon fact rather than upon guess and 
hearsay. 


evidence is not con- 


Further Experience With Honey in Diet 
of Anemic Children 


By Erwin ( 


»} Alfonsus 


Wisconsin 


*RAU Doctor Paula Emrich report- 
Kk ed in 1923 some surprising results 
obtained by adding honey to the diet 
of anemic and undernourished chil- 
dren. The trials were performed at 
the Children’s Home of Mr. Frauen- 
felder in Amden, Switzerland, at an 
altitude of 900 meters above sea 
level. The results appeared later 
throughout American and European 
bee literature. At that time the suc- 
was partly attributed to the 
possible occurrence of a vitamin in 
honey. Since then several important 
experiments performed to detect vit- 
amines in honey, yielded only negative 
results. 

In the “Schweizerischen Bienen- 
zeitung,” Vol. LX VIII, No. 12 (1982) 
Doctor Emrich published new results 

this time on parallel experiments, 
with and without honey. At the start 
of the cure the patients received 
twice daily one teaspoon of honey 
dissolved in a cup of warm milk; later 
on, the quantity of honey was in- 
creased to two tablespoons a day. 
This increase was performed grad- 
ually and, with a few exceptions, did 
not produce any digestive disturb- 
ances. Dr. Krauthammer formerly 
succeeded, by analysis of feces, to 
show that honey dissolved in milk 
was more readily digested and more 
easily assimilated than undissolved 
honey—for instance when spread on 


cess 


bread. Acidity of the stomach oc- 
curs only if larger quantities are 
given. 

In 1928 all children treated with 


honey exhibited a rapid increase of 
haemoglobin in their blood. Haemo- 
globin is the red pigment of the blood, 
which contains a high amount of iron 
and serves as an oxygen carrier, The 
quantity of this pigment is measured 
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by comparison with the color of nor- 
mal blood and is directly expressed in 
numbers—75 to 80 are taken as nor- 
mal numbers. Each child was thor- 
oughly examined bi-weekly by the in- 
stitute physicians. This examination 
included a blood test to determine the 
haemoglobin number. 

Since there are many other 
ficial factors involved in the 
ment, such as mountain air, 


bene- 
treat- 
excellent 
nutrition and continuous care, it was 
necessary to perform experiments 
which would doubtlessly show how 
much of the results could be attribut- 
ed to honey. For this new experiment 
Frau Dr. Emrich selected six groups 
of children with as closely as possible 
related characters. Preferably, chil- 
dren were which showed a 
close relation in regard to age, size, 
constitution, haemoglobin content of 
blood, likeness in type and they came 
either from the same family or from 
families with similar living conditions. 
In each group there were two children 
of which one received honey and milk 
and the other milk alone. Group one 
were twins, the others mostly broth- 
ers or sisters. The comparative re- 
sults in relation to the increase of 
haemoglobin values were 
in the following statistics: 


chosen 


presented 


Haemo- 
globin in 
at the 2 
start weeks 


l. Erica 58 62 
Sentt 56 69 
2. Elli K. 62 63 
Hans K. 62 67 
3. Erica K. 


in 6 weeks 


72 without hone 
75 with honey 
70 without hone 
74 with honey 


“<4 


< 


55 58 59 without honey 
Anneliese K. 
55 58 £464 with honey 


4. Irma S.57 58 61 without hone 


<4 





Lisbeth B. 
58 62 
5. Marta D. 
oZ os ( 
Gertrud D. 
50 58 
6. Marie D. 


75 with honey 


3 without honey 


4 with honey 


48 55 63 without honey 
Grete D. 
50 58 72 with honey 


Of interest is the additional ob- 
servation that the children which did 
not receive any honey, but otherwise 
the same diet, increased more in 
weight, while the honey-receivers 
gained less weight but considerably 
more in haemoglobin contents of the 
blood. The statistics show that after 
six weeks of treatment with honey 
every child reached, or nearly reach- 
ed, the normal haemoglobin value. To 
avoid sources of errors in this work 
Frau Dr. Emrich has tried to be as 
purely objective as possible. 


If there are 70% sugars found in 


honey, two tablespoons of honey 
would represent about 20 grams of 
sugar or 80 calories and the begin- 
ning dose, a teaspoon of honey— 
about 26 calories. The addition of 
such a small amount of calories 


could not alone be 
this success. 


responsible for 
It seems more probable 
that honey has a roborative and acti- 
vating influence upon the body cells 
and has to be classified as a proto- 
plasma activator. 


— in the Orchard 


Cornell University, at Ithaca, New 
York, has recently issued a new bul- 
letin which every 
will do well to 


package shipper 
Every fruit 
grower likewise will profit by a care- 
ful study of its contents. It is Memoir 
147, entitled “Comparative Value of 
Different Colonies of Bees for Fruit 
Pollination,” by A. W. 


read. 


W oodrow. 
There has been much discussion of 
the value of package bees for orchard 
use and many have complained that 
they do not fly as 


freely as over- 


wintered colonies. 

In the experiment described in the 
bulletin a careful check was made of 
the number of flying bees from the 
different colonies in order to deter- 
mine the relative value for the fruit 
grower. It was found that at any 
given temperature the number of 
bees flying from any colony was in 
proportion to the strength of the 
colony, but the flight of bees was 
markedly modified by external tem- 


perature. It was found that strong 
colonies are far more useful than 
weak ones, as would be expected. 


Strength of colony proved to be the 
most important consideration. Pack- 
age bees did not fly as freely under 
the same external conditions as es- 
tablished colonies of the 
strength. 


same 
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Migratory Beekeeping With the 
Modified Dadant Hive 


in Roumania 





Off the boat, back 
home, on the porter’s 
back. Man, watch 





your step! 
HERE are in Roumania almost arranged in the bee master’s court vith Dadant bee practicing mi 
one million beehives of which yard. There the bees may make the itor eeke ometimes dur- 
about one quarter have movable most of the few sunny days befor insport the er is hot and 
frames. In the Roumanian provinces, being taken for winter into a dar e hives are rovided with extra 
which before the’ war belonged to room in the bee master’s house. hiek cover witieh a aend with a 
Austria-Hungary, the German type In the region of the lower Danuh: P thet 4 
A ~ . 7 reen network 0 na ine bee may 
hive with a small frame and the open-_ there are a great many bee mast a ea seiiticient ital aaa 
ams aaa — : the danger of suffocation. It is worth 
arking 1 the accompanying 
raj that the pening’s in the 
nave Dec 1 during the 
A I rt oO h of 
; ] | been 
, " \ i of the 
we ds the 
‘ ‘ | con 
hou ‘ lation 





Wi f two 
ing at the rear predominates. _ ntereantin 
In the old kingdom and in Bes- oy af ‘iieiel comb 
sarabia, recovered from Russia, de res eo inserted in 
predominate the beehives with ‘in bien Sav « n Messrs. 
big frames and especially the nd G. Pe of Teramo. 
Dadant hives. Occasionally are q from Doctor D. G. Angel 
found the Layens_ horizontal tbl f “TA nicoltore 
beehives. It is worth remark- | : rhe latter 
ing that because the Rouman- mn a metal 
ian bee masters construct their a 
beehives themselves the dimen- R. - ex 
sions vary almost from one man ; yr ey adi 
to another. However, since the ] mba of the hon 


war the general current is to- 
wards the European Modified 
Dadant hive with exact dimen- 
sions. 





The accompanying photographs 
taken on the twenty-fourth of Novem- 
ber, 1929, show Dadant beehives, 
which for the season had been carried ee 
across the Danube in the Dobrogea, on tr nd | 
being brought home for winter. They ae 
are shown arriving in Braila in a 
little ship on the Danube. As can 
be seen they are loaded together with 
other goods. On their arrival they 
are unloaded by porters who carry 
the hives on their backs to trucks 
whence they are hauled home and 
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Digest of the United States Honey Marketing 


r the request of producers and 
packers all over the nation, Mr. 
James Gwin, President of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League, called 
a special meeting in Chicago, October 
13-14, 1933, to discuss and take 
action on a honey marketing agree- 
ment under the new Federal Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. After due 
discussion at this meeting, which was 
attended by representatives from 
fourteen states, a committee was ap- 
pointd to bring before the convention 
for consideration a national honey 
marketing agreement. The members 
of this committee were: J. F. Moore, 
Ohio; R. H. Erickson, Wisconsin; S. 
D. Williams, Oregon; W. O. Victor, 
Jr., North Dakota; E. T. Carey, New 
York; R. H. Kelty, Secretary, Michi- 
gan; and C. L. Corkins, Chairman, 
Wyoming. 

Previous to this meeting, the hon- 
ey packers of the North Central 
States had met in Chicago and drawn 
up a code of fair practices for their 
business. Their new organization 
was represented at our meeting of 
producers and it was the opinion of 
Mr. W. S. Straub, President, that 
they join with our group in forming 
an agreement that covered both the 
producers and packers of honey. In 
view of this fact, Mr. Straub, of Illi- 
nois; Mr. Bradshaw, of Idaho; and 
Mr. Brown, of Iowa, were asked to sit 
in at the committee meetings in an 
advisory capacity to represent the 
packers of honey. 

It is impossible to here give the 
full text of the U. S. Honey Market- 
ing Agreement written and adopted 
at Chicago. For more detailed in- 
formation than can be given here, the 
reader is referred to the officers of 
his State Association or the American 


Honey Producers’ League. A _ very 
brief digest of the Agreement fol- 
lows: 

The Agreement was drawn to 


cover all bee products, namely hon- 
ey and beeswax, and to bring under 
its jurisdiction both producers and 
packers. Before being presented to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, U. S. 
D. A., for his signature and admin- 
istration, it must be signed by pro- 
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Agreement 





Will it 


ducers and/or packers representing 
at least sixty-five per cent of the 
volume of bee products produced in 
the United States. 


The Agreement is to be adminis- 
tered jointly by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, a National Board of 


Trustees and five Regional Boards of 
Trustees. The National Board of 
Trustees is composed of eleven mem- 
made up of the five Chairmen 
of the Regional Boards, who are all 
producers, five packers who are mem- 
bers of the Regional Boards and the 
President of the American Honey 
Producers’ League, who is Chairman 


bers 


of the Board. Each of the Regional 
Boards of Trustees is composed of 
three producers and two _ packers, 


with a producer as Chairman. All 
members of all Boards serve at no 
salary, but with actual and necessary 
expense in attendance at their meet- 
ings paid. 

The most important functions of 
the National Board of Trustees are: 
(1) To fix from time to time a sched- 
ule of minimum wholesale prices on 
the wholesale or bulk pack of honey, 
basing such upon a principle of aver- 
age cost of production and terminal 
delivery. (2) To have the power to 
veto schedules of price on the retail 
pack of honey established by Regional 
Boards of Trustees. (3) To stand- 
ardize the size of the retail pack, es- 
pecially for the use of producer-pack- 
ers. (4) To dispose of disputes 
passed up to it by Regional Boards. 
(5) To take steps to curb over-pro- 
duction if and when such obtains. 
(6) To appoint and direct the work 
of a National Manager. 

The most important functions of 
each of the Regional Boards of Trus- 
are: (1) To fix from time to 
time a schedule of minimum whole- 
sale prices for the retail pack of hon- 
ey and establish the minimum spread 
between wholesale and retail prices 
for such, basing the schedule on the 
principle of a legitimate cost of pack- 
ing and distribution. (2) To dispose 
of disputes passed up to it by the 
Local Committees. (3) To appoint 
and direct the work of a Regional 
Manager. 


tees 


Producers and packers want a Code 


of Fair Practices. work ? 


One National Manager, a salaried 
official, is appointed by the National 
Board to carry out the detailed work 
of the Board. He will keep the records 
of the office, collect and compile the 
necessary statistics on production and 
distribution, act as a liaison official 
between the National Board and the 
Regional Boards and perform such 
other functions as may be given him 
in carrying out the National phases 
of the Agreement. 

One Regional Manager, a salaried 
officer, is appointed by each Regional 
Board to carry out the detailed work 
of his Board. His duties within his 
region are generally similar to those 
of the National Manager. 

None of these Managers can be 
either a producer or packer of bee 
products or affiliated in any way with 
such. 

The National Manager with the five 
Regional Managers compose a Nation- 
al Commodity Committee to act in a 


technical advisory capacity to the 
National Board of Trustees. 
Local supervision of the Agree- 


ment, for cities, counties or groups 
of counties as may be decided neces- 
sary, is given to Local Committees 
composed of three members, estab- 
lished and appointed by their respec- 
tive State Beekeepers’ Associations. 
These Committees, serving at no sal- 
ary or expense, investigate all viola- 
tions of the Agreement, sit as a local 
board of decision, pass cases of actual 
violation on up to the Regional Board 
for action and perform such other 
duties within their designated terri- 
tory as may be given them by their 
Regional Board. 

The obligatory yearly reports which 
each producer must make are: (1) 
Estimates of production early in the 
season. (2) Actual production at 
close of season, and (3) Number of 
colonies of maintained during 
the production season. 


bees 


The Code of Fair Practices covers 
the following points: (1) Regional 
Boards must make the producer-pack- 
er pay to himself a legitimate cost 
of packing in setting the wholesale 
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price for the retail pack. (2) Region- 
al Boards must establish the schedule 
of prices for comb honey by the time 
it is produced and must immediately 
go into consumption, thus eliminating 
any costly delay in the movement of 
a perishable product. (3) Special 
discounts, free goods or advertising 
allowances shall not be given. (4) 
Bee products shall not be sold on 
consignment. (5) Terms of sale are 
one per cent ten days, thirty days net. 
(6) A larger cost for packing shall 
be allowed on packs under 1 pound 
than those of that size or larger. (7) 
U. S. Honey Grades and Classifica- 
tions shall be used as a basis for mini- 
mum price fixation. (8) Inferior hon- 
ey, according to U. S. Grades, shall 
not enter into the channels of con- 
sumer trade for home-maker use. ({) 
The producer may not increase his 
holdings of bees more than five per 
cent during any one year, but may 
make greater increase than this by 
purchase or lease of the rights of 
some other producer operating unde1 
the Agreement. 

For the purpose of financing th« 
administration of the Agreement, the 
National Board of Trustees is em 
powered to levy and collect from each 
producer a yearly assessment of not 
to exceed one third of one mill per 
pound of bee products produced dur- 
ing that year. 

Each producer or packer found in 
violation of this Agreement is then 
subject to being placed under a li 
cense by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. No one will be placed under 
the penalty of being licensed until 
an actual violation has been proven. 
Further violation subjects one to the 
penalty for operation without benefit 
of license. Each producer or packer 
has the right of appeal from the de 
cision of any Board of Trustees 01 
Local Committee to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the final disposition 
of a case on violation of the Agre¢ 
ment, 

The Agreement may be amended 
by a petition signed by producers and 

or packers representing sixty - fiv 
per cent of the volume of bee prod 
ucts produced. The Agreement may 
be terminated by a petition signed by 
producers representing seventy - five 
percent of the production or by thi 
termination of the Agricultural Ad 
justment Act. The Agreement will b 
effective as of the date so declared 
by the Secretary of Agriculture upon 


the setting of his signature to it. 


After the effective date, all producer 


and/or packers of bee products in the 


United States and its possessions as 

leclared in the Title of the Act ar 

subject to the terms of the Agree 

nent, whether or not they signed it 
C. L. Corkins, Chairman, 
National Honey Marketing 
Agreement Committee for the 
American Honey Producers’ 
League. 
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Signatures to Honey Pro- 


duction Agreement Not 
Advisable Now 


Due to the fact that many requests 
have come to the National Committee 
on the honey marketing agreement 
under the A.A.A., that copies of the 
agreement be provided for the pur- 
pose of immediate ly soliciting sig- 
natures thereto, the chairman wishes 

) announce that it is recommended 
nat signatul e not secured at this 
time nor until the committee advises 
that the agreement is in final form 
ind ready for distribution. We are 
o1rry tnat sn ( cannot be has- 
tened but feel that it will take at 
least anothe nonth and _ perhaps 
ionge! O make ire that the agret 
ment is in final form. Effort in 

ecuring signatures at tnis time may 
largely é it iggested tna 
n the place ( in activity, all 
associations and individuals p ssible 
noid meetings and conterences to ex 
pial! ne pre re isions ol tne 
iyreem iné determi ne re 

( Oo! I a i ol bee 

( el 

Befon he agreement can be 

rougnt to its final form, the Nation 

LC n consider any 
Cnanw's Wi } nay pre ented Lor 
consideratiol \ vyanized groups ol 
DeCeCKeCeDHVers, | \ | ( Imp sible LO} 

ne commiiltt lake action on every 

nange wnicn } I ¢ ubmitted DY 
individuals. It rather suggested 
that the nd ial vho wish con 
leration of a change, take this mat- 
tel ip with then tate association 
ficials., For a reasonable length of 

ne le ¢ " ( I National 
Committee will nit to the vote of 
Line ( mn ¢ l l proposals 

ide DY a tate, regional or the Na 

) l \ ( i ( beekeepers. 

After final a ! has been taken 

his con ttee, it then seems ad- 
ble rf) ibn ne agreement to 

( Agvricultu Adjustment Act Ad- 

ninistration on informal hearing for 

pu ‘ é ining their re 
i or ( d changes to it It 
ld ceé | motion to 
secure ignature to tne present 
é ! na 71 it 1t Wa 
i l pecretary Oo! 

4 1¢ ] ire 

It was the nse. l It opinion at 
( icago tna t would be impos ible 
to put the agreement nto operation 

1? wa Y handle the 1934 
crop. The National Committee be 

eaks the patie e of the beekeep 

ing fraternity and pledges to move 
this matter as rapidly as 1s consistent 
WW ye} T 

( L. Corkins, Chairman, 


National Honey Marketing 


Agreement Committee, 


Draining Honey from 
Cappings 


By Alfred H. Pering 
Florida 


From time to time I notice various 
devices offered for the special pur- 
pose of draining honey from cappings 
and, if I were a large producer, I very 
likely would use a manufactured de- 
vice. As it is, however, I find it quite 
convenient and effective to crush up 
the cappings just as they fall from 
the uncapping knife, pour them into 
a couple of cheesecloth bags, hang 
them on the outside of the comb 
baskets and extract them about as 
you would uncapped honey. Only 
one prolonged whirling is needed to 
dry the cappings. 

When the draining bag is placed 
outside of the comb baskets, the 
centrifugal force will not cause the 
meshes of the bag to be pressed so 
tightly into the coarse meshes of the 
basket that it is difficult to remove, 
and the draining bag is easily peeled 
off and lifted out of the extractor. 

There is no need of reversing 
with a reversible basket machine as 
the honey is thrown out of the cap- 
pings if they are properly crushed 
into bits at first. Use a little care in 
loading about the same amount of 
cappings in each bag and you will 
have no trouble from over balance 
of weight while turning the machine. 

I tie the bags shut using a cord of 
sufficient strength to support the 
weight when the loop of the knot is 
hung in a double hook, one hook in 
the loop, the other over the top edge 
of the comb basket. Hooks are made 
of good stiff wire and are bent into 
the shape of a letter S. Small bee- 
keepers will find this a satisfactory 

ubstitute. The bags are also con- 
venient for washing the cappings 
lear of honey, and after the water 
1as drained out, the cappings are in 
ideal condition for melting into bees- 
wax ready for market. 


Honey Proves Fatal to North 
Shore’s Big, Black Bear 


The big black bear which had been 
devastating the gardens with reckless 
bandon in North Vancouver was out- 
witted finally, a victim of his own 
folly. 

It was the lure of honey which was 
the undoing of Bruin. Mr. Alex 
Sherriffs, near West Twenty - third 
Street, heard a commotion in his 
garden and looking out of a window, 
saw a huge animal playfully tearing 
down beehives. He telephoned Fred 
Mansell, big game hunter, who ap- 
proached cautiously. There was one 
hot and Bruin was no more. He 
weighed three hundred pounds. 

H. G. Hodgson, 
British Columbia. 
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4-H 


5 ie pictures above are of a 
Club team that won first place 
in a state tournament at Springfield, 


Illinois. Both girls, Mary Jane Adsit, 
and Naomi Greenwood, of Hoopeston, 
have shown remarkable efficiency in 
their work with honey. Their letter 
which follows tells exactly what they 
accomplished: 


“We are both seventeen and are 
seniors in John Greer High School. 


Our club had two demonstration 
teams this year. Our project was 
“New Uses for Our Oldest Sweet, 


Honey.’’ We demonstrated five dish- 
es: Honey Icing, Honey Iced Choco- 
late, Honey Grapefruit, Honey Egg- 
nog and Honey Orange Crisps. Fol- 
lowing the county demonstration in 
which we won first, we went to the 
district elimination contest in which 
ten teams competed in both cloth- 
ing and food projects. We were one 
of the two teams chosen to go to the 
state contest. At Springfield there 
were twenty teams, and it was there 
that we placed first. We won fifty 


dollars and a gold medal from the 
state, seventeen dollars from the 
district and five dollars from the 
county. This amounted to seventy- 


two dollars in full, or thirty-six dol- 
lars apiece, 

“We are the first demonstration 
team from Vermillion County to win 
a state championship. Perhaps you 
will be interested in the recipes.” 


Honey Icing 


1 egg white 
% cup honey 

These two ingredients we placed in 
an electric mixer for about nine min- 
utes or until the mixture was stiff. 
An ordinary rotary beater can be 
used for about the same length of 
time. This mixture stays soft as long 
as it is kept. We used it on graham 
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Illinois 4-H Team Wins 
With Honey 


By Lavonne Taylor 
Wisconsin 





an 


work 1S 


Club Institute 
project and here is a good 
example of well its 
work succeeds. 


hoz 


erackers which made a_ delightful 
cookie to serve with our honey drinks. 
This icing is extensively 


Angel Food cakes. 


used for 


0 
Honey Grapefruit 
ly grapefruit 
1 teaspoon honey warmed 
This should be left in the refriger- 
for a few 
garnished it 


ator hours before serving. 


We 


with a cherry. 
0 
Orange Crisps 
1 orange peeled and divided into 
sections 
ls cup homemade honey grape- 
nuts 
’ cup honey warmed 
With the use of toothpicks dip the 
sections of the orange into the honey 
then quickly 
Garnish 


roll them in the grape 
nuts. with a cherry after 
t tively. 


they have been arranged attra 
0 


Honey Iced Chocolate 


1 cup milk 

2 teaspoons cocoa 
3 tablespoons honey 
Pinch of salt 


Seald the milk. Blend the cocoa 


and honey and add a pinch of salt. 


Add the scalded milk to the cocoa, 
salt and honey and then mix thor- 
oughly. This should be served chili 
ed. 
—oO 
Honey Eggnog 

l egg 

1 tablespoon honey 

1 cup milk 

Mix the egg and honey then add 


1 


the milk. This should be served chill 


ed. 


Gift Honey 


By C. M. Litteljohn 
Washington 
tmas aura through at- 
ickaging, ther? is 
gift than Honey; 
more expressive of 
thoughts or surer of real welcome and 

appreciation. 


Given Chris 
tractive seasonal ps 
] 


no sweeter Yuletide 


none sweet 


sé 


Atmosphere” is now recognized 
as of great importan-e in selling 
Christmas gifts. A gift must look 


like a Christmas gift, feel like one, 
and in the case of honey, taste—oh 
so delightfully—like one, as to win 
countless new devotees at this great- 


est season of the 


Hone \ 


year. 

o very old, that 
it antedates even the Gifts of the 
Magi, whose sweet-smelling treasures 
of frankincense and myrrh were 
brought as the very first Christmas 
offerings. 


is SO old, 


Honey in little jars, or picturesque 
pottery that for flower 
vases or mantelpiece ornaments when 
their have been consumed, 
make the very choicest of Christmas 
gifts, especially when bedecked with 
scarlet and green ribbons. Even bet- 

holly may be tied 
neck of the jar, with vivid 
and whole en- 
paper, tinseled, or 
adorned with the u Christmas 


may be used 


contents 


ter, a tiny sprig of 
about the 
ribbon, the 


crimson 

’ 1 ‘ 
veloped in tissue 
sani 
ual 
symbols. 


Pints and even half-pint jars, some- 


times of a hand-w rought pottery, 
make the very choicest of Christmas 
gifts, when filled with rare honey, 
the fragrant product of bees in dis- 
tant places—perhaps fireweed honey 


from logged off lands of Washington; 
grove honey from California; 
Pacific Coast; 

Southern honeys for 
Many persons seem to 


ranre 


sage honey from the 


or Eastern or 


Westerners. 


appreciate, all the more, seductive 
sweets brought from large distances 
ince “the neighbor’s grass is al- 
Ways sweeter.” 
For ne Yuletide occasion, such 
Swe less from distant pastures of 


make exquisite gifts, to re 
giver at many meal- 
afterwards when the 
attractive gift jar filled with beauti- 

permanent fix 


ful flowers 
ture of telpiece or con 
) 


mind one of the 
time BS and long’ 
becomes a 
the home mai 


sole table. 


When properly packaged — re 
splendent in Yulet dress and sym- 
bolic decorations that make the gift 
one hundred percent presentable—the 
honey jar may visualize the very 
spirit of Christmas, since it is authen 
tic atmosphere makes the gift 
a Christmas gift, with the reality of 
the season wrapped around the jar 


In wrapping well the gift, dignity, 
significance are added 
by such diligent 


thoughtfulness 


aes 
iness and 

, 
and 


na toaletn 
care and painstaking 





the spirit of the gift often transcends 
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its material importance—which is as 
it should be. 

Inasmuch as thousands of diversi- 
fied Christmas gifts vie intensely with 
each other for the attraction and 
trade of ubiquitous Christmas shop- 
pers, the honey-jar must be wrapped 
in such a manner as to be part and 
parcel of the gift season, and extend 
this table delight to the limit. 





° ° ° 
| Believe in Magic 
By L. T. Floyd 
Provincial Apiarist 
Manitoba 

Ever since I have become inter- 
ested in bees I have heard the sug- 
gestion repeated that the man who 
becomes enthusiastic over bees has 
a strange mental twist. You can 
agree with this suggestion or fight 
it as your mood at the moment directs 
and little difference will be made. 

As an explanation of my title let 
me at this time agree with it. On my 
way to the office in the summer time 
I pass the well kept lawns and gar- 
dens of a neighbor. As I stop to 
admire I notice in the center of one 
of the lawns an image of a man in 
Quaker hat and a staff in his hand, 
a little fellow about a foot high. I 
enquire—‘‘What is that?”” My neigh- 
bor replies, ‘““That is a gnome.” “*What 
is his function?” I query. He replies, 
“He keeps the cutworms away.” Ten 
years ago I would have laughed in 
his face but I do not laugh, instead 
I go on to the office busy with my 
thoughts. 

Today I have been studying the 
records of my bee inspectors. I am 
sure that those who have watched the 
development of large apiaries to 
where they reach 500 to 1000 colonies 
and spread out in fifties in different 
directions find that it is not long 
until disease appears and the bee 
inspector becomes an unwelcome 
visitor. Ancient history teaches that 
our forefathers away in the dim dis- 
tance had great faith in the burnt 
offering to atone for sin and appease 
the wrath of the gods. The records 
of my inspectors I believe, prove that 
it still has magic power. 

In the old days a lamb from the 
flocks of hundreds of sheep was 
scarcely missed, the results were high- 
ly satisfactory, but the sacrifice re- 
quired to be regularly offered up. 
My inspectors’ records show that two 
or three colonies from these large 
apiaries annually burned bring such 
reports. “This man is taking good 
care of his disease”’ or ‘“‘We have little 
to fear from this man’s management” 
but let one year be missed with the 
fire and the next report is not so 
good. 

As I sit at my desk and peruse these 
reports covering a five year period, 
| cannot come to any other conclusion 
but that there is still magic in the 
burnt offering. 
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Kinzie’s California Exhibit 





pew S. KINZIE puts on an ex- 
ceptionally fine exhibit of honey 
and bee products at the Riverside 
County Fair in California each year. 
The two pictures show two exhibits 
a year apart and illustrate the elabo- 
rateness and care with which the ma- 
terials have been prepared. Of course 
the pictures cannot show the color 
or the light and they are two elements 
of great value in attracting atten- 
tion. Mr. Kinzie makes use of the 
pyramid of bottled honey very effec- 
tively. He also goes to great pains 





Lo how all the iiiierent products 
which may be improved with honey 
or which are made with honey or 


beeswax. It is a highly educational 


exhibit and has drawn much comment 
In his section. 


Beekee pers n Pa | }e .did chance 
to advertis« heir honey through ex 
hibits of this sort. It takes time and 
efforts, attentior details and ear 
ful planning bu ften it has resulted 
in the sale of ent crops of honey 
without any other outlay for adver 


tising. 





Mixing Honey and Nuts 


In the June, 1933, issue of the 
American Bee Journal, J. B. Ballan 
tyne asks whether or not honey and 


nuts can be satisfactorily combined. 
This question was answered in part 
in the August issue by J. A. Nielson, 
and now further opinion comes from 
Raleigh Moore, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He says: 

“About two years ago the Old Mill 
Products Company of this city began 


tribution of 
product called ‘Walnut Spread’ 


he manufacture and di 


which consisted of honey, peanut 
butter and a few wal if rhe com- 
pal “i forced to ¢ yntinue manu- 
facture because the mixture would 
poil in two or three months in the 
=-= 
warm weatne | decomposition 


ind each walnut 


“T hope this information may be 


of some interest to Mr. Ballantyne.” 
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Helpful Associations Demand Concerted Action 


By M. E. Darby 


Florida 


HERE is an unpriced value in the 
organized efforts of beekeepers 
through their associations in the pro- 


motion of apiculture. We cannot 
estimate the true worth of united 
purpose carried on in harmonious 
action. Such efforts reach out in 


unexpected ways and bring in results. 

But this “go-getting”’ influence is 
not understood or appreciated by the 
average beekeeper. The seeming in- 
difference may be due to lack of 
understanding or to conditions. How- 
ever, when you talk about organiza- 
tions, you are stroking the wrong 
part of the average beekeeper’s make- 
up. 

Many of our beekeepers must be 
from the “Show Me” state for they 
have to be shown and SHOWN, to 
get them to see the advantages of 
cooperating with one another and 
then some won’t see. This is said with 
the greatest respect. A few bee- 
keepers are somewhat like the pro- 
verbial mule. You try to convince 
him against his will and he is still a 
mule. Yet there is much good in the 
mule if you work him the right way. 
We believe there is good in the most 
stubborn human being. Be patient 
and we will try to show some of the 
good in maintaining State and Na- 
tional Associations for the protection 
and advancement of beekeeping. 

The question is often asked in what 
way the association pays. Many 
people value everything in dollars 
and cents and want to see $2.00 
come in for every penny paid out. 
They grumble if they do not get re- 
turns the next day. When one of 
these is asked to join an association, 
he acts as though bitten by a mad 
dog and he tells you that he has paid 
out lots of money “fur jinin’ them 
things’ and never has received a cent 
of it back. 

In one instance, cross examination 
revealed that the grumbling beekeep- 
er actually gave a dollar for member- 
ship. American foulbrood was in the 
neighborhood. Something was close 
after him. The dollar helped bear 
expenses to get the appropriation for 
disease. Through the efforts of the 
association, the appropriation was 
secured, a campaign was waged by an 
inspector and the locality cleaned up. 


Yet this ungrateful man, who was 
saved from loss, says he never re- 
ceived any of his dollar back. If he 


had tried, single handed, without the 
help of other beekeepers, to secure 
the assistance of the legislature, he 
would have accomplished as much as 
a bushy tailed night marauder would 
in trying to stop an automobile. 
There would have been a desperate 
failure and a terrible stink. 
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We need to learn more of the 
value of combined strength. Let us 
suppose, in the building of a great 
sky scraper, a few men without any 
foreman or blueprints, should try to 
perform the undertaking, each one 
working according to his own plans. 
What would be the result? FAIL- 
URE. Organized plans and cooper- 
ation in the work are absolutely 
necessary for the success in such an 
undertaking. 

Another example: A single drop 
of water makes little impression, but 
when the small particles of moisture 
are collected into a great cloud or a 
river, it is well understood what their 
combined force and power can do. 
It gives us the gentle rain that helps 
to produce the necessities of life, or 
the storms and floods causing death 
and destruction. 

For a real example of concerted 
action among men, consider the labor 
organizations. They stick together 
and do not cut prices on one another. 
They have a record in achievements 
and in securing concessions and go 
to extremes at times. 

Every beekeeper understands the 
value of the combined forces of the 
strong colony over the weak one; yet 
he may fail to catch the spirit of this 
cooperative plan in the beehive, be- 
cause he does not see the advantage 
of combined efforts among beekeep- 
ers. He does not beyond the 
end of his and yet he knows 
full well there must be a period of 
working and waiting before every 
harvest. He knows a large part of 
his beekeeping work is done in faith- 
ful expectation, weeks and months 
before the honey crop, and yet he 
patiently labors and waits. But when 
he donates to association work he 
wants to see immediate results. Why 
this difference? 

Many of our people spend time in 
community and charitable work for 
the good of the community with no 
thought of getting pay. They do this 
for the elevation of human character 
and the preservation of natural rights 
and it is commendable. Without such 
service we would retrograde into an 
uncivilized people. Now you know 
that if you do not put bees into the 
hives, you will not get honey. If you 
won’t help your neighbors in the 
things that make a good government, 
can you expect them to help you in 
getting an appropriation for the pro- 
tection of your business? A little 
cooperative spirit is of great help, 
to pay for a large part of our work. 
It comes indirectly. 

While these results do not come 
and drop the coin into our hands, they 
do reach us in many ways that make 


see 
nose, 


it possible to continue our work and 
live in peace with our neighbors. 

In this connection, the American 
Honey Institute deserves special men- 
tion. It is benefiting the industry not 
only indirectly but directly in the in- 
creased consumption of honey. It has 
been able to reach out and enlist the 
cooperation of companies and individ- 
uals whose influence is worth thou- 
sands of dollars. It has enlisted the 
Home Economics movement all over 
the country, bringing the honey idea 
directly into the homes of people. 
This work is made possible through 
organization and friendly coopera- 
tion. 

United efforts help us to do things 
that we could not do alone. They 
give us dignity and influence. They 
advertise our product. They sponsor 
a moral territory boundary that 
recognizes the priority of rights and 
helps to prevent encroachments on 
occupied territory. They educate the 
public in regard to the value of the 
honeybee and create a public senti- 
ment in apicultural interests. 

In urging individuals to join the 
Association we are sometimes met 
with something like this: “If I attend 
to my own business and make a living 
it’s nobody’s affair if I don’t belong 
to the Association and don’t cooper- 
ate with my neighbor. He has the 
same chance that I have. If he fails, 
is that my fault? Am I my brother’s 
keeper?”’ Listen, my friend, suppose 
that some unprincipled fellow comes 
along who has more bees and money 
than you and he stops in your terri- 
tory and stays there until he starves 
you out. According to your theory 
if he attends to his business and does 
not molest you, it is all right. 

“Oh,” you say, “That’s a different 


proposition.” Yes, when you get 
pinched in your selfish game you 
squeal, but on the other hand, you 


do not listen to your neighbor’s ap- 
peal for a square deal. You believe 
in the principles of the Golden Rule, 
but in its application you interpret 
it as being the other fellow’s job to 
live up to it. What are you living 
for? No one is placed here to live 
and succeed all by himself. You are 
your brother’s keeper to the extent 
that you should be charitable and 
neighborly with him, cooperating with 
him in a brotherly way. This will 
make good friends, neighbors 
and good citizens out of you both. 

There are times when every human 
being feels the need of true and con- 
fiding neighbors and friends. The 
way to get them is to be one your- 
self and be ready to lend a helping 
hand or to speak a kind word; kind 
words are oil for the careworn and 
rusty machinery of human life. Apply 
the oil freely. It helps the receiver 
and the giver. 

You should be a regular attendant 
at the association meetings and en- 
courage your neighbors and friends 


good 
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to attend. The better these meetings 
are attended the more good they will 
accomplish. It is your best public 
advertisement. An enthusiastic meet- 
ing makes a strong impression upon 
the public and lends a dignity and 
respect to you and to your pursuit. 























A poorly attended meeting lessens 
respect for you and your cause and 
to a certain extent may react against 
you, 

You should also in some way take 
an active part in making every meet- 
ing a succes Put yourself into it. 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several . 


months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


MAKING VINEGAR 


Kindly give me a little more informatior 
regarding the making of vinegar of honey 
than given in last month’s article in your 
magazine. 

My cellar stays around 45 above zero 
Could vinegar be made at this temperature 
And how long would it take at this tempera- 


ture? MANITOBA. 


Answer.—-I do not know whether I can 


give more explicit instructions than those 


given on page 353 of the September number, 
by Mr. John Gray. 

No, you cannot make vinegar at a temper 
iture of 45 degrees. It is too cool. Mix 
your honey with water in the proportion 
that you judge best, then put it in a warm 
itmosphere, even up to 90 degrees, and let 
it ferment. When it is thoroughly ferment- 
ed, it will be strong with alcohol. The 
add some vinegar or fruit juice and leave 
the receptacle open, so that the air ma 
enable the acetic fermentation to take plac« 
If you do not keep it too cool, you will soon 
find out that it is turning to vinegar. It i 

ually too easy to make vinegar, as much 


of our alcoholic drink become vinegar. 


HEATING HONEY 


Please tell me to what degree you heat 
honey to keep it from crystallizing 


CALIFORNIA. 


Answer.—Honey heated to 140 degree 
for a little while will not be likely to crystal- 
lize. But if it has been allowed to granulate 
ind is melted in this way, it will be still 
ess likely to granulate. We much prefer 


granulated honey to liquid honey for our 
ise and we wish all consumers of honey 
would try it without prejudice. 


WINTER PROTECTION 


(1) I plan to build a board fence as a 
protection against the cold, west winds for 
my bees during winter. Is this enough wind 
rotection for bees in single-walled 1 ‘-story 
olonies ? 

(2) Would wrapping them in tar paper 
lispense with packing with shavings? 

NEW YORK. 

Answer. (1) Yes a wooden fence would 
e quite a protection against west wind 
luring the cold weather. Many people do 
ot use any other. 

(2) Wrapping with tarred paper i very 
ood and you may dispense with packing 
jut the use of shavings in the empty space 

never to be disregarded, although many 


eople use only the tar paper protection 


BEES GNAWING FOUNDATION 


What is wrong when bees destroy new 
indation ? In some cases they have cut 
he foundation nearly across lengthwise of 
he frame. I have two colonies and both 
them have been doing thi 
CONNECTICUT. 
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Answer rhe or trouble, in my opinion, 
that ou gave those colonie comb four 
tion before the had ny need of it and 
while there were me pots in which comb 
V needed ne ‘ t the brood So hey 
are t ¢ x f the ) i 
| n t t I t r t ne 1 Th 
‘ to the bre 
In order to te I a she of comt 
f d ! t I } yvetween tw < b 
t 1 I t this ) wil he 
l ed t he foundati i 
made f i n 


DISTINGUISHING BEE DISEASES 


(1) H } " ! n 
Americar 

(2) Wha r | P I 
Kuropean f 

{o) he I é d ynie j 
, ‘ rm NEBRASKA 

Answe ( I brood i 

the | rema whole 

1 tk ‘ ‘ Or he the 
hand me vher t r 

he deca nk nd the 
I nch I pe f brood tinking 

int) nd tk An foulbrood ick 
i ( nt). An in foulbrood has a 
ie pot me 

(2) Bee ‘ p | pean f brood 
that i to \ they emove it from the 
cel But the not remove Americal 
f brood ar n the € 

(3) Hone n ed colonic i all 
right for hun n r t the erm 
hat ma be hav I nfluence por 
human he b B nsafe to feed such 
hone t I t f erm that ma 
be 1 it < he brood 

WINTERING—MOTH KILLER 

(1) We had a he y winter here last year 
We winter in tw tory 10-frame tandard 
hive but feel that ne-story is better Do 
you think o or ! We understand that 

1 use top packir ver the frames or a 

hior Do the bes gt wy the burlap or 
not? Do you tl t better to have thi 
op cushion i te i of regular ealed cover * 
her many of mb were moldy last 
pring, and-the bee weak Would a screer 
tacked under a pe be all right to hold 
the chaff, instead of ng burlap and some- 
th ng over! the tr me | Hee pace ? 

(2) Do you « moth killer? If o, how 
often must extractil ymbs be treated and 
now many aay t to KI the young 
moth ? ILLINOIS 

Answel! 1) Ye we are ire that the 

hiv Dadar hive t 

¢ € th \ ne hallow Langs 
hh We |} { rY year ot test 
We like a « hior ve the comb better 
than a sealed ve It would probably be 
all right to use " eer inder the super 


and fill the super full of chaff. We have not 
tried it 

(2) We do not bother about moths If 
you keep strong colonies, you need have no 
fear of the moths 


INEXPENSIVE WINTERING 


What is the cheapest efficient method of 
wintering bees when one has no cellar suit- 
able for that purpose? I have ten swarms 
without packing cases. These colonies are 
in 10-frame equipment and are _ protected 
from nearly every direction, especially from 
the prevailing wind 

MINNESOTA. 

Answer In your circumstances, I would 
advise the use of a lot of straw or other 
protecting material around the hives on all 
ides but the front and also on top, to 
protect them 

If they are in a well sheltered spot, there 
wi.l be little trouble. but they should not be 
prevented from taking a flight on day when 


warm enough 


SIZE OF HIVE AND FRAMES 


1) How does the Jumbo brood chamber 
compare in efficiency with the standard 10- 
frame or the Modified Dadant? 

(2) In April, 1923, E. F Atwater describes 
extracting frame upon which he decided 


ifter experimenting. The frame is six inche 
deep with a top bar one-half by one by nine- 
teen The same thickness from end to end, 


ind self-spaced on one end only, with one 
nd twenty-three thirty-seconds inch end- 


bar, so that eight frame will fit in a ten- 
frame hive, the other end bar being of the 
ame width as the top bar He considers 
viring unnecessary Would you recommend 
this as being the most efficient? 

(3) Whet size extractor pockets would be 
best? Would twelve inch pockets hold two 


ix-inch frames? MINNESOTA 
Answers. (1) The Jumbo hive and the 


Modified Dadant are the same, with the only 


exception that the Jumbo ha the comb 
yer together, the ame distance as the 
Langstroth standard, while the Dadant ha 


hem at one and one-half inches from center 
to center, giving more room for honey for 
winter We prefer thi pace to the other 

(2) We want our extracting frames five 
and one-half or six inches deep We do 
not like the spacing shoulders you mention 
We prefer to give the combs full freedom 


(3) We want a thirteen inch extractor 


LABEL PASTE—BEES EATING FRUITS— 
REMOVING HONEY 


(1) I would like to know how to make 
a label paste to make label tick tightly on 


(2) You say bees cannot bite or eat. Then 
how is it that a bee can chew beeswax or 
eat through a smooth newspaper when unit- 
ed yet cannot injure fruits not previou ly 
damaged by birds or other insects? 

(3) 1 still have honey to take off in Oc- 
tober Not sealed, no frost, no flower to 
peak of Can it be taken off now? 

KANSAS 

Answer (1) Ordinary flour diluted in 
water, very thin, and heated, stirring it to 
keep it from burning while on the fire, until 
it is thick enough, makes paste which usual- 
ly ticks to tin. If this will not stick, just 
add a little honey before cooking it Ww 
have never had any trouble 

(2) Beeswax is made by the bees and gets 


oft under their manipulation, otherwise they 


could not use it Paper is more or le 
rough and the bee imply pull it to piece 
As to fruit, its skin is perfectly smooth and 
ine it is already damaged the bees cannot 
tear it 


(3) It will do to take off honey until the 


weather 


too cold for the bees to fly Sut 
you must be careful not to allow them to 


rob each other 






































































































































































































































































































































CHRISTMAS DAY EVERYBODY’S DAY! 


‘Christm: LD: Children’s Day, 
oOo oiten W he if people n\ ! 
And so it should be styled, 
For He, whose } th we ce | 
rhe blessed I d, the M ‘ ‘ 
When t to share man! estate 
Came cl 1 
Christn I Is “childre Da 
And a ve Merry Christma y 
No matter if « br $ m white 
With now ol ma earth year, 
These fir old v o f of cheer 
Call back the child-} true nd dear 
I hich all tl ght! 
Christma Day IS “Cl er Day,’ 
Sut as those word nore we say 
We kr OUT iy too 
For Christm: change world-wise men 
And women into “kids” again! 
So, your nd old, | mean you when 
I ! | 7 to YOU! 
Lida K Wi 
§ pee more we have come to the 
last month of the year and 
such a_ strange, eventful, unusual 
year—a year of upheavals, of chang- 


ing national policies, of big and little 


tragedies, financial and otherwise, but 


after all a glorious year too. Glorious 
because from the nation’s head to its 
humblest citizen has come into being 
the spirit of the Blue Eagle. Always 


tradition or superstition, call it what 
you will, has said “Blue birds are fo. 
happiness!” Hence good it is to 
know that the bird which has alway 
for freedom 
America—the noble has, 
these times of need, put on a coat of 
blue tial blue at that, for don’t 
you remember that the artist who de- 
signed the NRA symbol, drew the win- 
ning picture in an airplane, far ebove 
the clouds! wasn’t it? 
Which, incidentally, leads me to wish 
you the merriest and happiest and 
blue eaglist Christmas you have ever 
had in the world! 


how 


stood for ur beloved 


eagle for 


cel 


Significant, 


I'd be willing to bet my new clown 
cap that if our friends, the busy bees, 
could talk they would give us all the 
laugh, or the sting, and say that they 
have always Blue Eagle 
principles. No, I’m not going to say 
why I think it. YOU just think that 


prac ticed 


through! Get it? Of course you do. 
Honey I idy has iwgested in other 
December issue that the wives of 


plenty of honey 


needn't des pair 


beekeepers who have 
to use as 


of 


they wish, 


and appreciated 


having unusual 
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Little Blue Kitchen 





Christmas gifts to send to friends who 
do not City friends, in 
particular. Hence, herewith, Honey 
Lady suggests that the girls, old or 
young, who have this problem facing 
them make up some. of _ this 
Honey Walnut Brittle, and wrapped 
with squares of the pretty pink, or 
other-tinted ‘cellophane, now avail- 
able in five and ten’s, fill Christmas 
boxes, also available at five and ten’s, 
and send to the friends to be remem- 


keep bees. 


bered. The way you make the Hon- 
ey Walnut Brittle is: 
1% cups extracted honey 


1 cup ground black walnuts 
Cook together in a rather heavy 
pan until the honey is dark 
brown and the mixture gives a brittle 


sauce 


test in cold water. Stir occasionally 
to make sure that the walnuts don’t 
fall to the bottom of the pan and 
burn. Turn into a buttered pan and 


when almost cool, cut into squares. 
Now isn’t that an easy way out of a 
hard situation? The whole process 


takes only about half an hour! 


Here’s a good way also to make 
a sort of glorified Honey Taffy which 
can be nibbled on between meals 


from a dish set on the sideboard, with 
no harmful “tummy” troubles follow- 


ing. This is also another nice candy 
with which to fill Christmas gift 
boxes. 


Honey Taffy De Luxe 


1, pound shredded cocoanut 

1 pound strained honey 

1 cup washed currants 

Milk 

Cover the cocoanut with fresh milk 

and let it stand for a few minutes. 
Strain before using. Cook the honey 
until it boils, add the cocoanut and 
continue cooking until it is very thick. 
Then stir in the currants and pour in- 
to an oiled tin. When cold, cut into 
inch squares. 


While puddings are always a nice 


change from ordinary kinds of des- 
serts, somehow I believe we are all 
just a wee bit English when we de- 


for a pudding of 


the turkey— 


velop a hankering 


some kind to with” 


“oo 


plus Christmas feast. Anyway Honey 

Lady is mighty thankful to a charm- 

ing little housewife of her acquaint- 

ance who contributes this recipe for 
Honey Fruit Pudding. 

I'll 


readers 


lot of 
inter- 
Lady 
little 


Incidentally, wager a 
Blue Kitchen will 
ested, romantically, when Honey 
tells you something about this 
recipe giver. She is the wife of a 
tall, handsome husband who told 
Honey Lady this little secret: ‘“‘We’ve 
been married for fifteen years; we 
were school-kid sweethearts—Oh of 
course there were other girls in my 
life, but ‘Toots’ (don’t you just love 
THAT from a fifteen-year-long bene- 
dict) was always THE girl friend and 
while she had other boy friends I 
was always THE boy friend,’ and 
then his face lit up as tho’ the sun 
had suddenly slipped from behind a 
cloud and shone on it. Why? He saw 


be 


“Toots” running toward us_ with 
something in her hands! I smiled, 
too, for that “something” was this 


recipe for honey date fruit pudding, 
which having been tried and NOT 
found wanting in Blue Kitchen lab 
ovens goes to you. May you be hap- 
py when you eat it with THE boy 
friend saying “yum yum” between 
every luscious bite. 


Honey Fruit Pudding. 


1 pound dates 

14 cup raisins 

14 cup honey 

14 teaspoon salt 

% cup walnuts (ground fine) 
1% cups water 

1% cup instant tapioca 

1% cups pared and sliced apples 


Stone dates and cut them up with 
raisins and nuts. Add honey, salt 
and 4% cup of water. Heat for five 
minutes; stirring constantly, so that 
the mixture is warmed through even- 
ly. Cook the tapioca in one cup of 
water until clear, (about ten min- 
utes) and add with the sliced apple 
to the first mixture. Turn into a 
buttered baking dish, and bake in a 
moderate oven for 30 minutes or until 
the apple is tender. Serve cold with 
cream. 


Did you ever serve hot apple 
sauce, made extra sweet, at break- 
fast? Especially if you happened to 
have made hot biscuits that morn- 
ing? This, according to health 
authorities, affords not only a de- 
licious change but it “does kindly 


things to your system.’”’ The apple 
sauce and good country butter make 
a hot biscuit a morsel fit for a king. 

If you are having ice cream at any 
Christmastide gathering, large or 
small, you can make a very nice 
quality if you use this recipe sup- 
plied by Uncle Sam in one of his 
fine bulletins. 

He calls it Honey Ice Cream No. 1. 
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NAL 


be utilized a 
where there is sherbet for dessert 





1 quart thin cream 
% cup delicately flavored hone) 
Mix ingredients and freeze. 
It’s just as simple as that, but it’ 
ih so good! Try and see. 
One more honey recipe which may 


some gay little meal 


This is called: 
Honey-Grape Sherbet. 
2 cups grape juice 
3 tablspoons lemon juice 
1/3 cup strained honey 
1 cup rich cream 


First blend the grape and lemon 


juices thoroughly, then add the hon- 


ey. Place in freezer. When partly 
frozen, add the cream, and continu 
the freezing until mixture is firm. 

When using honey in baking don’t 
forget that as honey contains an 
acid, the best results can be obtained 
when using it, if a little baking soda 
is added. 


Hoping these “few hints’? may help 
make your Christmas all the merrier, 
Honey Lady signs off with the sam: 
old greeting: “Merry Christmas on 
and all.’ 


Hollyhock House Pickle 


Pickling time is with us now and 
soon housewives will be looking for 
good ways to utilize those many green 
tomatoes, One of the choicest re- 
cipes of the season is the 
pickle, a tea room 
is truly delicious. 


followi le 





spec lalty, which 


Ibs. small green tomatos 
lbs. pineapple 


- 
2 Ibs. sugar 

t cups mild cider vinegar 

1 cup clover honey 

1 cup pineapple juice 

A little mace 

1 tablespoon stick cinnamon 
1 tablespoon allspice 

] tablespo n whole clove 

2 tablespoons yellow mustard 


seed 


Cut the tomatoes in rather thicl 
slices and add pineapple. Mix sugar, 
vinegar, honey and pineapple juice, 
idd spices tied in a thin bag, bring to 
boiling point and pour over the toma 
to and pineapple. Cover and let 
tand twenty-four hours. Drain off 
quid, bring again to boil and put in 

matoes and pineapple. 
ender and clear and put into steri 

zed jars. Boil syrup down until it i 
hick enough to coat a 


Cook until 


ver the tomato and pineapple in the 
rs, fill to overflowing and seal 
Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, 


Nebraska. 
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spoon. Pour 





By G. H. 


Bee d n't -e to be unfair and 
| | ( ve Sa d a little too 


nuch lately cainst the Caucasians 


so it will do no harm to praise them 
a littl This fall in weighing the 
bees to determine whether or not the 


lonl had ifficient winter stores, 
it was very noticeable that only a few 


needed to be fed. 


Pe é I ! erious fault of the 
large hive t! fact that it takes 
careful management to make sure 
t e} rh honey is stored in the 
rood n¢ ist the winter through. 
Caucasians and the big hive go well 
ogethe ! respect because the 
Caucasial certainly do make sure 
ney Nave noney enough at home 
e the ner 
‘Do it NOW” should be a slogan 
for the ekes In looking back 
ver our re for 1983, one thing 
erious is ap} ! Whenever there 
was a delay in the start of some im 
yortant mat ement, the result was 
insatisfactory. When there are sup 
ers to be put on the hive, put them on 
NOW. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 
In beekeeping, it does not pay to 
tring the work out very much. It 
often more ) rtant to use extra 
help and get a ‘b done than to get 
It seen t ne as though beekeep- 
I vere more dependent on weathe1 
than most oth outdoor operations. 
Back in the pring this year, ther 
were heat ra and one or two 
, is ran ver’ rt of food before 
we were able 1 ipply them. The 
difference i} » between these and 
other yards where tl did not occur, 
11té¢ apparent mn checking ove 
eturns for tl] eal It was entirely 
ion e! r orable weatnel 
CIT te ! it veatner to our ad 
ntagy This fall, early in Novem- 
@) "\ col temperature run- 
nine down to as low as 14 above zero 
(quite cold for us at Hamilton at this 
me of year) We were extracting 
honey in a1 warm room but the 
not been packed. On No 
vember 20th we are packing bees and 
| ist umé n from a day of that 
1e temperature about 70 
a wari i 1 day long. T 
WwW promis { it as fine and 
e last tw have been equally 


Cale 


Notice the young people coming o 
the front these days? Last week we 
were at the winter meeting of the 
Illinois State Association at Spring- 
field and the faces of the young men 
becoming interested in bees were a 
striking feature of the convention 
group. These young fellows are be 
ginning with 50 to 100 colonies. In 
the old days they usually began with 
Also they talk in 
terms of five cent honey and 100 
pound production and rapid increase. 
Well, go to it, boys, we're for you! 


5 to 10 colonies. 


= 0) 

Joe Marty, of Silverton, Oregon, 
comments on my _ remarks 
swarms in October. I stated that the 
late swarms which we saw this year 
were probably supersedure swarms. 


about 


Marty says, “I have noticed paral 
lel conditions here (Oregon) but it 
happened in late August (as late as 
October is to you) in the summers of 
1931 and 1932. There was no fire- 
weed honeyflow in those years and a 
dearth of nectar. The queens had 
practically quit laying and the colo- 
nies were losing in weight, yet | 
caught five swarms one year in 
August and eight swarms the next. 
They came from wild colonies and 
were mostly caught in decoy hives. 
I recall distinctly that two of them 
tarved so scarce was the nectar. 
They were all small. 

“A good strong colony will often 
raise a supersedure queen at the close 
of a long honeyflow even though the 
old queen may be perfectly healthy 
and vigorous. Wild bees through 
years of environment have supersed- 
ed their queens in August at the close 
of the honeyflow until it has become 
almost an_ instinct. Possibly the 
warming at this time rids the colony 
of old bees as well as an old queen, 
leaving it in the best possible con 
dition for winter. 

‘Nature, the stern, ruthless teach- 
er has taught these wild bees much 
that our domesticated bees do not 
know or have forgotten through gen- 
erations of pampering by man. They 
raise more drones and more queen 
cells, insuring perpetuation, and they 
are more active than the domesticated 
bees. A black queen will nearly al- 
ways kill an Italian one in combat 
and the black drones are quicker on 
the wing, mating with Italian queens 
when they are about in the majority 


of cases. They winter better, yet the 
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colony is usually small compared with 
the Italians. They generate more 
heat per unit, facilitating brood rear- 
ing in the spring. They work on 
flowers during a dearth of nectar that 
Italians would shun. 

“Yet, in spite of these commend- 
able qualities, they are not the ideal 
bee for man. They are not tractable, 
they swarm profusely and they are 
not good honey gatherers. When the 
ideal honeybee is developed through 
controlled mating, it must be one 
that has the commendable qualities 
of the domesticated bee with the 
tenacity of life of the wild bee.” 

Well now, that’s something to 
think about. As we recall our ex- 
perience this year with late swarms, 
in going over the colonies in the yards 
where they were found, it was im- 
possible to determine that any of 
them had swarmed. It may be that 
these bees came from the timber be- 
cause in each instance where the 
little swarms were found, the apiaries 
in question were in a _ woodsland 
location, Perhaps Mr. Marty is right. 
At least we can agree with his state- 
ment that the ideal bee should possess 
the desirable qualities of the wild 
creature that lives its free life among 
the trees and the domestic one that 
now adorns our lawns. 


About Clarifying Honey 


By Geo. L. Abeler 
Minnesota 


I have read the interesting articles 
in the recent issues of the American 
Bee Journal on the subject of clari- 
fying honey. I am only a small bee- 
keeper, producing less than two tons 
of honey annually, but would be glad 
to adopt any method for promoting 
the use and sale of honey, provided 
it did not affect the food value 
mislead the public. 

As long as we have no certain 
knowledge that the clarifying pro- 
cess does not affect the min- 
eral content, I say we should hesitate 
about using it until we are certain 
it does not. The mineral elements 
of foods are most valuable and ab- 
solutely necessary to keep a proper 
nutritional balance and we _ should 
jealously guard against any process 
which refines them out of our food 
products. 

Personally, I 
knows what it wants but 
ways know that it’s 
when it buys certain merchandise. 
In other words, I believe in selling 
honey for its wholesomeness and not 
solely for taste and appearance. 

The time will come when the pur- 
veyors of refined honey will have 
to defend themselves against all those 
beekeepers who prefer to sell pure 
honey and will advertise it as such, 
but the industry will have suffered 
immeasurably through the suspicion 
of honey sown in the public mind. 


nor 


think the public 
doesn’t al- 


not getting it 
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Winnebago County, Illinois, Meeting 


The second 
organized Winnebago County Bee 
keepers’ Association was held Wed 
nesday evening, October 18, at Rock- 
ford, Illinois. Election of 
was held and resulted in the 
ing being elected: President, Tho 
Beddoes; Vice President, Ray Husen; 
Secretary - Treasurer, B. E. 
There was a good attendan:e 
Mr. Hawkins of the G. B. 
was with us and 
talk. Mr. S. S. 
Illinois, was also present and gave 
helpful information. We ar 
looking forward to better times and, 
as Mr. Claussen says, “Better Bee- 
keepers and Better i 


meeting of the newly 


offic ers 


follow- 


Beach. 
present. 
Lew is Co... 
Loo | 


gave a very 


Claussen, of Oregon, 


some 


Beach, 


secretary. 


Michigar Association Annual Meet- 
ing at Grand Rapids, Dec. 7 and 8 


The Michigan Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation will hold its annual 
meeting in the Civic Auditorium at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, December 
7 and & The topic of 
sion will be the proposed 
agreement 


wint 


main discus- 
marketing 
for beekeepers which ap- 
170, this month. 
Russell H. Kelty, 


Secretary. 


pears on page 


Death of Frank Ross in Washington 


Mr. Ross, who for 
years the 
Superintendent of Bees and 
at the Western Washington 
Fair, died October 18th. He wa 
for many years inspector of 
County and enjoyed a range of 
friendship in other This 
marks the passing of one of Washing 
ton’s 


Frank 
was 


twenty 
efficient 
Honey 
state 
also 


Pierce 


able and 


counties. 
foremost beekeepers. This is 
taken from a letter from Mr. 
of Ohop. 


Ternan, 


Sixteen Awards to British Columbia 
British 


took 


Columbia honey exhibitors 
sixteen nineteen 
awards offered at the Imperial Fruit 
Show, Bristol, England, according to 
advice received by the British Colum 
bia Department of Agriculture. This 
raises the standard of the British Co 
lumbia apiarists even higher, and im- 
proves on the remarkably fine record 
established yearly since 19381. 

apple exhibitors of the province, J. C 


out of the 


Clark, of Keremeos, and James Lowe, 
of Oyama, 


five first 


between them, secured 


prizes in the Canadian 


Mr. Lowe, in 
ived an honorable men- 
one third in Empire apple 
Nova Scotia won the Agent 
trophy for a numerically 
greater set of exhibits. Details of the 
British Columbia successes are lack- 
ing. F. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 


championship classes. 
addition, rec 
tion and 
| 


Classes 


General’s 


New Yolo Association 


With a promoting a more 
efficient market for their products, 
beekeepers of Yolo County, Califor- 
nia, have recently formed an organ- 
ization which they call The California 
Bee Association, Ltd. The 
aim of the association will be to pro- 
mote agricultural pursuits 
velop the honey market 
the state of California. 

The first meeting of the new as- 
sociation was held and incorporation 
papers filed with Secretary of State, 
Frank C, Sacramento, Oc- 
ober 18, Directors of the 
Triphon, 


view of 


Breeders’ 


and de- 
throughout 


Jordan, at 
1933. 
corporation are: George J. 
North Sacramento; Thomas C. Burle 
son, Colusa; J. E. Eckert, Davis; A. 
M. Hengy, Oroville; and J. E. Wing, 

Cottonwood. 

Regular monthly meetings will be 
held and it is the desire of the direc- 
tors that breeders and honey pro- 
ducers throughout the state get in 
touch with them in an effort to bette 
their industry. 

D. G. Sanborn, 
California. 


Report of Washington Meeting 


Holding its annual convention in 
Yakima, November 7 and 8, the 
Washington State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation the honey market 
under the Federal 
Adjustment Act with 
that it be refer 
for the revisior 
of clauses pertaining to fees and re 
striction of 


Strict 


appl oved 
ing agreement 
Agricultural 
the 


red to a 


recommendation 
committee 
colonies. 

the honey 
law passed by the 
ast session of the State Legislature 
was requested of the Director of Ag 
The law prohibits th 
Hawaiian honeydew wit! 
honey, and requires that whenever it 
is offered for sale in the state it must 
be labeled The mixture 
offered state has had 
a depressing effect on the market and 
has resulted in reduced returns to the 
growers, they 


pe. BR. dx 


increase in 
enforcement of 
standardization 
] 
i 


riculture. 


blending of 


honeydew. 


for sale in the 


repo ted. 


Webster, head of the De 
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rartment of Entomology of Washing- 
ton State College, gave a report of 
the survey of bee poisoning in Yaki- 
ma County. During the last year, in 
addition to losses from poisonous 
sprays in orchards, the beekeepers 
suffered heavy damage from the 
sprays applied for the potato beetle. 
The survey proved that the loss of 
colonies in the various yards was 
from 20 to 50 percent and that pro- 
juction was cut to a fourth of what 
it had been in the past—from 800,000 
to 200,000 pounds. 

One of the interesting topics of 
the convention was the search for a 
fund of $4,000.00, said to have been 
appropriated by the last legislature 
for bee inspection in the state. First 
advices to Washington State College 
were to the effect that no money had 
been appropriated for this purpose. 
After investigation revealed an ap- 
propriation had been made, college 
authorities reported $1,000.00 would 
be available. E. B. Ellingston, of 
Parkland; Fred Mandery, of Tenino; 
and the Rev. M. F. Mommsen, of 
Parkland; were named on a com- 
mittee to investigate and ascertain 
how much money was available. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, Curtis H. Shader, 
of Sunnyside; Vice President, Julian 
Joubert, of Enumclaw; Secretary - 
Treasurer, the Rev. Mr. Mommsen. 
The 1934 meeting will be held in 
Tacoma, at a time to be designated 
later. 

Fred Mandery, of Tenino, retiring 
President, was unable to come to the 
sessions, as heavy rains had flooded 
his section. C. W. Higgins, of Wapa- 
to, an honorary member of the state 
association for life, and several times 
its president, presided during the 
sessions, with Dr. R. L. Webster, of 
Washington State College, as acting 
Secretary. One of the principal 
speakers was S. D. Williams, of Port- 
land, Oregon, a member of the special 
committee of the National Beekeep- 
ers’ Association that drafted the pro- 
posed code for the industry at the 
meeting in Chicago in October. 

I. L. Neill, 
Washington. 
Beekeepers’ Smoker Planned by the 
Eastern Massachusetts Beekeepers’ 
Association, December 27 

The Eastern Massachusetts Bee- 
keepers’ Association, with the help of 
Professor C. R. Kellogg, in charge of 
eekeeping at the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, is planning to show 
the apiculturists a good time on the 
evening of December 27. The Bee- 
keepers’ Smoker which will be held 
on the evening of December 27 cer- 
iinly offers a great inducement to 

ekeeping enthusiasts and should be 

fitting climax to the apicultural pro- 
am of the American Association of 

‘onomic Entomologists which is to 

held on the afternoon of that day. 
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Information concerning meetings 
can be obtained at the Bradford 
Hotel, Boston. 

W. E. Dunham, 

Sec’y. of the Apicultural Section. 
Annual Institute and League Meet- 

ings, February 19-21 


The joint annual meeting of the 
American Honey Institute and the 
American Honey Producers’ League 
will be held at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, February 19-21. 

The program is being arranged 
jointly through the cooperation of 
the secretaries of the organizations 
and Dr. M. C. Tanquary, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, who will 
have charge of local arrangements 
and the final details of the program. 
Suggestions from beekeepers and of- 
ficials of State Associations as to 
possible subjects to be discussed and 
special speakers are invited and 
should be made to Dr. Tanquary. If 
you plan to attend the convention 
and have a message to deliver, there 
is a place for you on the program. 
This is your convention. 

Briefly, plans call for a business 
meeting of the American Honey In- 
stitute and the initial business meet- 
ing of the League on the first day 
with the evening program as an Open 
Forum on the American Honey In- 
stitute and its place in the various 
phases of our industry. 

Tuesday, February 20, is to be 
taken up in a joint program of the 
two organizations covering,such sub- 
jects as Packaging, Simplification of 
Containers, Prices, Consumer Trends, 
and the Beekeepers’ Code. The Con- 
sumer Trends’ part of the program 
will be a remarkable one with such 
well known authorities as Miss Bar- 
ber of the Kellogg Company, Mrs. 
Husted (Betty Crocker) of General 
Mills, Miss Child of Home Econom- 
ics Department of the University of 
Minnesota, Miss Snapper of Pabst 
Cheese Corporation and others not 
definitely scheduled to date. 

The Annual Banquet, always the 
spice of every convention is scheduled 
for Tuesday evening with the final 
business meeting of the League 
scheduled for Wednesday, February 
21, followed by Discussions of Pro- 
duction Problems. 


Southern States Meeting 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern States Conference will be held 
this year at New Orleans, the date 
being December 11. 

In connection with the meeting will 
be held a meeting of the package 
shippers of the South, and a final 
presentation and discussion of their 
code before officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who have the 
supervision of such codes, 


(Please turn to page 486) 


For 1934 


Finest Italian Queens and Package Bees 
at prices authorized by the NRA code. For 
pring deliveries we shall offer the best 
quality, good weight, prompt service and 
minimum prices permitted. 


CITRONELLE BEE COMPANY, 
Citronelle, Alabama. 


We are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 


Submi! samples and best prices. treigh! prepaid Cincinnat 
e also furnish cans and cases 





The Fred. W. Muth Co, ’e*t ® watnur 





JOHN M. DAVIS FOR SALE 
APIARIES 

For Sale: The apiaries and queen busi- 
ness of John M. Davis in Maury Co., 
Tenn. Write to the Administrator 


BEN G. DAVIS 
1933 Hillsboro Rd. Nashville, Tenn. 








O.K. *837¢°¢ Bees & Queens 


O. K. Queens and Bees can’t be beaten. 
Hustlers, heavy producers, hardy. Our 
guarantee behind every one. 


Ask about 1934 prices. 
Ala. Certified & Accredited Apiaries—208. 
P. M. WILLIAMS, MT. WILLING, ALA. 








THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeeper’s own maga- 
zine, but read by honey-producers every- 
where. Combined with the American Bee 
Journal makes a combination that covers 
the beekeeping field. 

Send $1.50 and get both magazines 
for a full year 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Tex. 











True Label | 


Characters 




















Designs that compel attention. 
Colors that blend and please. 
Wording that makes a sale. 


Our labels and selling 
helps meet these requirements 
at reasonable prices. 


Send for Catalog 
and Samples. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our December Crop and Market Report, we asked 
reporters to answer the following questions: 
1. How is honey moving? 
2. Are retail prices better? 
3. How is jobbing demand? 
4. Are you asking higher prices than a year ago? 
How Is Honey Moving? 

Generally speaking, honey is not moving readily in the 
New England and East Atlantic states and generally in 
the southeastern section. 

In the Central West, it is moving fairly well and tend- 
ing toward better movement in the plains area, inter- 
mountain states and California. Texas particularly is 
reporting a very desirable movement of honey and that 
the crop is going promptly into the hands of consumers. 

Are Retail Prices Better? 

Generally speaking, retail prices are not any better 
than a year ago if you refer generally to the reports com- 
ing in from beekeepers who are dealing directly with 
retail stores or with the customers themselves. It is 
apparent that the demand for the purely local trade is 
no greater than it was a year ago or at least we have the 
condition that the beekeepers are not asking an advance 
in price, feeling that a holding back in the demand on 
the part of the consumer, would mean a lack of sale of 
their crop if they tried to ask heavier prices. 

However, we do believe that in the western sections, 
there has been an advance in retail prices of honey and 
this is particularly true along the Pacific slope. 

Jobbing Demand. 

In practically all instances, we find that jobbing de- 
mand has coasted along satisfactorily and it is consider- 
ably better than it was a year ago when we had a paucity 
of demand for honey in a jobbing way at this time of 
year. 

We would say that the jobbing demand is relatively 
heavy now and that as many sections are already cleaned 
out of good honey, there undoubtedly is going to be a 
bidding of one jobber against another for honey stocks 
before the present honey season is over. 

This applies to practically all sections except perhaps 
the Southeast where the demand, although better than a 
year ago, still has had no particular influence on advanc- 
ing the prices. 

Are You Asking Higher Prices? 

On the part of beekeepers who are dealing direct with 
the local stores and with beekeepers and with customers 
direct, we would say that there has not been any tendency 
to ask higher prices and that in many instances particu- 





larly in the East and Southeast, lower prices are being 
asked this year than a year ago. 

We must bear in mind, however, that many of thes« 
beekeepers did not drop down with the slump but had 
maintained their prices and perhaps this is just a natural 
sequence, therefore. 

As we get further west, we find that there is a tendency 
to ask just a little better price than last year or at least 
the same figure in a retail way. 

As far the jobbing price is 
materially strengthened. We have no end of reporters 
who state they are offered at least one cent per pound 
more than they got for their honey last year and that 
they are holding for a better price than this. In othe 
words, they are under present conditions asking at least 
25 per cent of an advance over what they got for their 
honey last year. We must bear in mind, of course, at all 
times that the jobbing prices on honey in ecarlots last 
year were unusually low. 

Taken all in all, however, we believe that honey is 
moving far more readily than it did a year ago and that 
the supply in the hands of beekeepers is relatively less, 
particularly in the hands of those who are in a position 
to sell in a jobbing way. We have reports of many bee- 
keepers who are already sold out and unable to quote 
the packers of honey on a supply for future delivery. 

It is our idea that central western beekeepers who are 
wanting to sell in quantities are asking in the neighbor- 
hood of 5% to 6 cents for good white honey and from 
4% to 5% cents in the Plains States and in the inter- 
mountain territory. This, of course, is still far below 
the average price of good white honey which ranges from 
7% to 8% cents per pound under ordinary conditions, 

Canada. 

A peculiar condition and a very optimistic condition 
for the beekeepers exists in the provinces of Canada. 
About a year ago the Canadian government put on a 
two cent duty on sugar and this has been directly re- 
flected in the price of honey. Honey prices have gone 
up just two cents from last year and beekeepers ar 
naturally exceedingly encouraged. The exports of honey 
to the British Isles and elsewhere are far in advance of 
what they were at this time a year ago. Consequently 
we find the stimulus to beekeeping in Canada very great, 
particularly in the western provinces. 

Summary. 

All in all, we would say that there is a distinct tendency 
to advance jobbing prices on honey while the tendency 
on the part of the individual beekeeper selling in a retail 
way is to maintain somewhere near his price last year. 
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Submit samples, and best prices, freight prepaid 
Cincinnati. We also furnish cans and cases. 


Fred W.MuthCo. ised ann 








Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Chicago 
Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 


References: ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial R: 
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Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department, it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or bees 
on combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 





BEES AND QUEENS 





QUEENS WHILE THEY LAST, 25c each, 
any number. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





WE WANT our customers to know that we 
appreciate the splendid business that they 
have given us this season. 
Roy S. Weaver & Bro., Navasota, Texas. 


WE THANK all of our 1933 customers. Our 

Caucasian bees and queens will be sold 
in 1934 in accordance with rules of N.R.A. 
Write for prices and description. 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, labama. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60- 
pound cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Keep your customers 

supplied with honey. We can furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 
prices. Packed in 60-lb., 10-lb. or 5-Ib. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 





FOR SALE—Black Hills’ Fancy White Ex- 
tracted Honey in 60-lb. cans. Write for 
prices. Ernest W. Fox, Fruitdale, S. Dakota. 





FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 





HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 

of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, 
buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 
light amber. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 
West Huron St., Chicago, Illinois. 


CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





HONEY—New crop clover, amber and buck- 
wheat, both comb and extracted. 
F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 


WHITE CLOVER extracted honey, sample 
l5c in stamps. 
Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, Iowa. 


HONEY FOR SALE—It will be to your ad- 

vantage to communicate with me before 
buying your next lot. Thos. D. Sherfick, 
Shoals, Indiana. 














FOR SALE—FExtracted honey in 60-lb. cans. 
Henry Hettel, Marine, Illinois. 





EXTRACTED HONEY, mostly clover, $3.50 
per 60-lb. can. Not prepaid. 

Henry Price, Elizabeth, III. 

FOR SALE—Amber and buckwheat comb and 

extracted. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 











CHOICE HONEY in 5, 10 and 60 pound tins 
and 1 pound glass. Prices and sample 
free. Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, III. 


HOWDY’'S HONEY Howard Potter, Ithaca, 


Michigan, or 72 Perkins Hall, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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FOR SALE-—-Buckwheat extracted and comb, 


also mixed comb C. Holm, Genoa, Ill. 


WHITE CLOVER COMB HONEY. Extracted 

Clover in 60-lb cans Tec Ib. Extracted 
tuckwheat in 60-lb. cans 6c Ib 1-lb. sam- 
ple, 15c. F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, 
Ohio. 


YOU KNOW XMAS comes but once a year 


and we have over 30 suitable packages of 
the world’s greatest health sweets of pure 
maple syrup, maple cream, maple sugar, 
table syrup and comb honey and extracted 
would be very suitable for your best friends’ 
Christmas, and would be greatly appreciated. 


Write for illustrated circular today and make 
them happy later. Griswold Honey Co., Madi- 
son, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, car- 
lot or local shipments. Will be pleased to 


submit sample. Also new crop section comb 
honey, in carrier crate of four or eight 
cases. The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 


sociation, Denver, Colorado 


FOR SALE Delicious ‘clover honey, $7.80 
case. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill 


CLOVER and Buckwheat extracted honey, 
new sixties. D. H. Morris, Swanton, O 


FOR SALE 300 case light amber holly, 
300 cases No. 1 light amber thistle. 
C. l. Graham, Colusa, Calif 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—HONEY and BEESWAX. Bee- 

keepers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us. Please send samples, 
state quantity available and prices. CALI- 
FORNIA HONEY COMPANY, Hamilton & 
Company, Agents, 108 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price. 
Sherfick Farms, Shoals, Indiana. 





WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 

honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and 
quote lowest cash price for same J. §&. 
Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich 





WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EXTRACTED 

HONEY Send samples of white and am- 
ber with best price delivered Oconomowoc 
Cc. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc. Wis 


FOR SALE 





VERY PROFITABLE BEE BUSINESS for 
sale in Canada. Sacrifice price. Address 

Box S, American Bee Journal. 

FOR SALE 300 colonies bees and package 
business; all painted factory equipment; 

wired combs on full sheets foundation. Or, 

after January 15, will sell as nuclei or pack- 

age bees. “ Ferebee, Pineland, S. C. 


SALE OR TRADE—Lewis-Markle four-frame 


extractor 12 pocket Cheap 
Ohmert Honey Co., Dubuque, lowa 
FOR SALE 100 ten-frame two-story Italian 


bees for $500.00 on yard 


W. A. Wiley, West Point, Mi 


FOR SALE—Failing health compel me to 
offer for ale my 700 eolonies of bee 
farm and small dairy herd, located on a 


Federal Irrigatior project in W yoming 
This is an opportunity for a young master 
beekeeper to secure a large up-to-date out- 


fit at far less than actual cost upon a sub- 
stantial down payment and liberal terms. If 
sale cannot be made soon will need a young 
man next spring who is capable of handling 


the complete outfit with the view of event- 
ually purchasing the property. John Hen- 
dricks, 410 S. Park Ave., sloomington, Ind. 





FOR SALE Property, Sarasota, Florida, 2 

lots, near water. Modest cottage, honey 
house, 10 colonies of bee extractor, other 
equipment. Citrus tree Terms, $2,500.00 
cash. Lily Moore, 210 N. Dillard St., Dur- 
ham, N. C 


FRAMES-—Standard Hoffman, $3.65 per 100. 
Send for cut rate price list today 
Northern Bee & Honey Co., Osceola, Wi 





SUPPLIES 








BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 








PORTER BEE ESCAPES save _ honey, 
money, avoid stings; faster most efficient. 


re lic. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewistown, 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 

52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 

comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 

years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 

The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


SAVE queens. Safin cages now l5c. Ten 
for $1.00. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, 
Connecticut. 


YOUR WAX worked into medium brood 
foundation seven and eight sheets to 

pound at 15 cents per pound. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
PECANS 1933 CROP Buy your Xma 
pecar at wholesale pric« Shelled halve 
lb $2.00 Unshelled 10c¢ Ib l for 
ample of either Cash with order 
Harvey Back, Box 1014 Muskogee, Ok‘a 
IF YOU WISH to increase your honey crop 
for next year, write mre 
Delbert Lhommedieu, Colo, lowa 


WE BUY DOMESTIC RABBIT SKINS. Price 
list free. L. I. Farm Prods., Ro edale, N. Y. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES - All 

styles; 1650 illustrations. Tells you the 
type to build for your particular locality. 
Secret of getting winter eggs, and copy of 
“Inland.” Send 25c. Inland Poultry Journal, 
Spencer, Indiana. 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, post 
free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of the 
Club, including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London 
Road, Camberley, Surrey, England. 





Washing Honey Bottles 
In bottling honey, it is necessary 
to wash, or at least rinse, the bottles, 
even though they look perfectly 
clean. If the difference between the 
temperature of the bottles and of the 
water used is too great, some bottles 
will crack when put into the water. 
Those who use automatic washing 
machines have found that the safe 
difference in temperatures is 100 de- 
grees. If the temperature of the 
glass is 60 degrees, for example, the 
highest safe temperature of the water 
is 160 degrees. S. F. Haxton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Ghe POSTSCRIPT 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE 





John M. Davis is dead. Another of the leaders has 
gone from among us. I treasure the memory of a day 
spent with him many years ago in his apiary in sunny 
Tennessee. The showing of the picture, “Birth of a 
Nation” in Nashville, revived memories of days long past 
and he told me stories of the war between the states, of 
the bitterness which the South felt in defeat and of the 
humiliation of reconstruction and of the birth of the 
Ku Klux Klan. I had long been an admirer of John M. 
Davis, but since that day, I have been more so than ever 
before. That day he revealed to me many things not 
often shown and since then I have known him as a splen- 
did type of the old time southern gentleman. 

It is a rare privilege to know the leaders of our craft 
as friends, to visit them in their homes and to entertain 
them as guests in our own. I rejoice that it was my 
privilege both to visit in the Davis home and to entertain 
him as guest in mine. Living to the advanced age of 86, 
his work was done and we cannot regret his going. To 
our friend, hail and farewell. May we live as well and 


in passing be as worthy of joyous memory. 


Fred M. Coyner, of Lees Summit, Missouri, reports 
that he has a small field of Korean lespedeza and that the 
bees were busy on it from about August first to tenth. 
Thanks, Mr. Coyner. We have many inquiries as to 
whether lespedeza is valuable as bee pasture, but very 
little information is available. Further reports will be 
welcome. 


A correspondent wants to know what is a fair division 
of the honey crop where one man furnishes all the bees 
and equipment and another does all the work. So many 
factors enter into an arrangement of this kind that it is 
a hard question to answer. What do the readers say? 


A most interesting visitor was John Mavie from Eng- 
land. (Our readers will recall his interesting article 
concerning the bees at Buckfast Abbey in our July issue.) 
It is rather startling to learn that an Englishman is pro- 
ducing fancy honey which he sells in New York. We 
have been inclined to regard English beekeepers as 
hobbyists who fuss and putter with a few hives for the 
fun of it. When an English beekeeper ships his honey 
across the ocean and sells it in our best market it is 
time to wake up and take notice. It is interesting to 
note that he uses the large hive. We can certainly learn 
something from a man who can ship honey from a 
foreign country and get twice as much for it in our 
markets as we get for our best. I take off my hat to him. 


Leon Newton, of Orchard, Nebraska, calls attention to 
the risk to plant life when using chlorine gas for treat- 
ing brood combs. He treated a large number of combs 
and killed the grass and shrubs for fifty feet around. 
Cherry trees lost their leaves. So many problems have 
arisen in connection with this treatment that few are left 
who are enthusiastic for its continued use. 


Newton spends the winter months in Florida. When 
his bees are put away he finds it no more expensive to 
spend the winter enjoying the Florida sunshine than to 
remain in Nebraska and fight the cold. I visited him at 
his Florida home a couple of years ago and he returned 
the call on his way South last month. An increasing 
number of beekeepers are moving south each year at 
the close of summer. They will find a congenial chap 
at Delray Beach if they call on Newton. 


O. A. Annexstad, of St. Peter, Minnesota, is making :¢ 
collection of honey from different floral sources. Hi 
wants alfalfa, fireweed, aster, goldenrod, catsclaw, etc 
Others wishing to exchange samples should write him 
A number of my correspondents have started such col 
lections. 


It is better that a man be forgotten than that he b: 
remembered for his errors. Huish, an English beekeep 
er whose books had a large sale nearly a century ago, i 
thus remembered. He was especially vigorous in de 
nouncing the discoveries of Huber, and the chief interes 
in his book today is the errors which it endeavored t 
perpetuate. 


It is probable that future events will greatly chang: 
the aspect of many things which are before us today 
The present national administration is likely to be re 
membered as one of great success or ignominious fail 
ure, depending upon the outcome of present experiments. 
If I were to indulge a prophecy, I would guess that 
during the next presidential campaign the Democrats 
will be boasting of N.R.A. and apologizing for the farm 
crop destruction. 


J. F. Diemer answers my question as to what happen 
when a sudden check of the nectar flow stops preparations 
for swarming. He says that he knows from several ob 
servations that the queen herself cuts a hole in the side 
of the sealed cell and stings the occupant while the work 
ers drag out the larvae from unsealed cells. He still in- 
sists that worker bees never destroy sealed cells and that 
the queen never disturbs unsealed ones. 


D. D. Stover stopped to see us on his way home to 
Mississippi after a ten-thousand-mile trip to visit the 
principal honey producing regions of the United States 
and Canada. Stover is very confident that better days 
are ahead for the beekeeper. He commented on the 
amount of advertising for such products as “Honey 
Bread” and “Honey Baked Ham” which is everywheré 
displayed. 


While it is very evident that rising prices for honey 
will continue for some time, I very much doubt whether 
they will again reach the figure which prevailed in 
former days. So many large producers are getting a) 
average of 150 pounds per colony and upwards, that 
they are content to sell at lower prices than in year 
gone by. The time when a man can live from the return 
from a hundred hives of bees has passed. 


George Gordon, of Fisher, Arkansas, sends me a spec 
men of what appears to be Joe-Pye Weed or Turni 
Weed. He says it is known locally as stinking arris. I' 
is one of the Eupatoriums, a large group of fall bloon 
ing plants of which there are forty or more species i 
this country. Joe-Pye Weed is a good honey plant an: 
is very widely distributed but seldom does it grow in suc 
profusion as do some of the others as white Snakero: 
or Thoroughwort. It is mentioned in the book, “Ame: 
can Honey Plants” in the article on Boneset. 


’ 


Now that several institutions are investigating th: 
merits of honey in the diet of persons suffering wit 
various disorders there are hints that startling announce 
ments may be forthcoming. It is not impossible tha 
some discovery on the part of the medical profession wil 
start a new boom in beekeeping. Watch the doctors. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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YORK’S PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS FOR 1934 


The past season we devoted 
considerable time and expense 
to improving our strain of Ital- 
ian bees and have everything in A-1 condition for the com- 
ing season. A larger number of colonies with abundance 
of stores and all headed with young select bred queens. 
Due to the trying times now upon us, we believe quality 
will lead and buyers should demand it. We are prepared 
to meet your demands for the highest quality which means 
more for your money plus service on any quantity. 
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We are in position to furnish large quantities of young tested queens 
during the winter-months. Package bees ready in March. All prices sub- 
ject to the Bee Shippers’ Code. Write us and arrange for your bees now 
in advance of the season for early spring 
lower. 
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We also offer prompt and efficient service 
on Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation 


YORK BEE COMPANY JESUP, 6 GA. 
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LADY-LIKE CAUCASIANS 
Our Mating Guarantee Is Your Protection 


The breeders are well select- 
ed. Every queen is mated to a Caucasian drone. 


The stock is true. 


Send for Free Caucasians Circular 
and 1934 Prices 


Brooklyn, Ala, 





Caucasian Apiaries, 








Wanted Shipments of 
Old Combs for render- 
ing into Wax. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


PEARL & WALNUT CINCINNATI. © 





EXTRA NICE 


PAPER SHELL PECANS 


Write for Prices 


JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Ala. 





Quality Queens and Bees 
for 1934 


Our output will be larger; prices and quality 
good as can be had. Get our prices before you 
buy next spring 


Merrill Bee Co., Buckatunna, Miss. 
Mississippi's Oldest Shippers 
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Meetings and Events 


(Continued from page 479) 


Beekeeping Deserving of Credit 


The following is a resolution pre- 
sented and passed unanimously by 
the Commercial Honey Producers as- 
sembled in convention at Chicago, 
Illinois, on October 13-14, 1933, 
for the information of those concern 
ed. 

Whereas, It is the opinion of the 
Commercial Honey Producers assem 
bled at this convention that commer- 
cial honey production is an important 
agricultural industry in the United 
States, because it is known that in 
addition to the great quantities of 
honey sold in relatively small quan- 
tities, thousands of carload shipments 
enter the wholesale market annually. 

Therefore, those persons or groups 
of persons engaged in and dependent 
upon commercial honey production 
as a means of livelihood should be 
entitled to the same consideration 
under the provisions of the Regional 
Agricultural Credits Corporation as 
are all other agricultural industries. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That this 
convention held under the auspices 
of the American Honey Producers’ 
League at the St. Clair Hotel, Chi- 
-ago, Illinois, October 13-14, 1933, 
go on record as requesting a careful 
consideration of the honey industry 
and a reclassification of the same as 
a strictly agricultural pursuit. 

And Be it Further Resolved, That 
this convention assembled specifically 
requests that the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credits Corporation grant loans, 
based on actual value of holdings, to 
Commercial Honey Producers on the 
same basis as loans are granted to al] 
other agricultural industries. 


Education at Home 


Beekeepers are reminded that dur 
ing the long winter evenings they may 
go to school in their own homes and 
study under the direction of well 
trained specialists of a State Agri- 
cultural College, at a nominal cost 
This opportunity is avilable not only 
to the older folks but also to th 
younger people who are unable to g: 
to school this year. 

The only requirement for enroll 
ment is that a person desires t 
capitalize on his own thinking power. 
To such persons many agricultural! 
subjects are offered including Bee 
keeping. 

The Department of Home Study 
Courses, State College Station, Fargo, 
North Dakota, will be glad to send 
you complete information about this 
service, 








